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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


‘Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly should become 
yearly subscribers. The yearly subscription, including 
Postage to any address in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday, and should be delivered to subscribers by post 
throughout England and Scotland on Saturday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
‘‘ Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————<— 
S we write on Thursday there is, in the matter of our Labour 
troubles, a distinct increase of light on the horizon. Let 
us hope it is no false dawn. The first specific fact to record is 
that on Wednesday the negotiating committees on both sides 
of the cotton dispute agreed on certain items of compromise, 
and on Thursday these went for ratification to the:two organiza- 
tions. The Cotton operatives have for many years realized 
that they are partners with the employers in the industry, and 
this always takes from their controversies the special bitterness 
involved in disputes where this supreme economic fact is not 
understood. No doubt partners may quarrel very bitterly and 
may be unfairly treated in the division of profits. Still, no man 
who is a partner, whatever he may say, really wants to destroy 
his own firm. 











In the engincering dispute a hopeful turn was also taken by 
the postponement of the wage reduction notices. There was 
also a modified offer by the employers on which a ballot of the 
men is to take place. Better still, the work is to be continued 
during the ballot. The information in regard to trade disputes 
is now always so hazy and confused that it is impossible to make 
any very definite criticism; but granted that the facts are as 
stated, the employers seem to have acted with extraordinary 
folly in refusing to allow their terms to be submitted to a ballot 
of the men, unless the Executive of the Engincering Union 
promised to recommend acceptance. We can well understand 
the masters feeling that a ballot was not worth much unless 
such recommendation was made. Actually to come before the 
public with a demand, not for a free ballot in which men should 
be allowed to vote as they liked, but for a dictated ballot, was 
an extraordinary lapse in strategy. In Labour troubles it is 
ssential not only to do the right thing, but to do it in the 
right way, 





As we write the final figures of the Miners’ Ballot have not 
been published, and such results as are given in the papers are 
probably inaccurate. The figures as given in the Press would 
appear to be against acceptance of the employers’ terms, but, 
even if they are, the indications are against a two-thirds majority 
being reached in favour of continuing the strike. It is by no 
means impossible that, even if the ballot goes strongly against 
acceptance, the men will return on Monday. It will be remem- 
bered that the last great coal strike ended by the miners balloting 
against a return to work and then immediately returning. No 
doubt what is in the men’s minds is that if they vote for terms 
they dislike they will be admitting the said terms to be just 
per se. They think that by voting against them and then 
returning to work they are making it clear to the public that they 
are yielding to necessity and not to equity. No doubt the fact 
that the Government’s offer of a subsidy will be withdrawn on 
Saturday, and it is therefore a case of now or never in regard 
to the ten millions grant, will effect the ultimate decision. A 
good sign is that the pumpmen are returning to work in a way 
which must almost be called automatic. There are also indica- 
tions that not only the leaders but the men themselves conside” 
the strike as finished. 


We are glad to see that there are plenty of signs that if work 
is resumed at the mines and coal is no longer produced at 
impossible prices, there will be an immediate revival of trade. 
The manufacturers in all trades and the men in most are eager 
to begin work, and orders are already coming in from a great 
many quarters. This, of course, is very largely due to the fact 
that in the last three weary months of non-production stocks 
have been steadily reduced. This is true, remember, not only 
of the home but of the foreign market. Lord Emmott, who is a 
very sound and safe guide in such matters, speaking at the 
opening of the World Cotton Conference at Liverpool on Monday, 
declared his strong belief “in the coming of better times and 
at no distant date.” A writer in the J'imes also states that a 
leading merchant in the China trade has informed him that 
stocks of textile goods in China are now very low, and that 
orders will be offered in abundance if Lancashire would accept 
a lower price basis. That, of course, is an essential point. Our 
traders must remember that there is no such thing as a ‘“ natural,” 
or a “necessary,” or an “essential” price. The price must bethat 
at which buyers can be secured and nothing else. It is no use 
for the sellers to talk “wisely and sadly” about what it cost 
them to produce their goods. That is a matter which does 
not interest buyers any more than a fairy-tale or a sermon. 
They have so much to spend in the market and not a penny 
more. Lower prices are in these days a condition of business. 

It is not too much to say that what is impairing the vitality 
of the human race in every branch of life is the failure—a very 
natural failure—to recognize this fact. After so many years 
in the clover of a rising market they cannot school themselves 
to endure the bleak east winds of a fe!’ing market. Therefore 
exchanges are held up, but exchanges are the life-breath not 
only of commerce but of social and political existence. Unless 
we can get exchanges going freely, the future of the world must 
remain dreary and precarious. 


Though on the whole the prospect in the Labour world is 
much brighter than it has been for many months, there 
is no brightness on the political horizon, but very much the 
reverse. We have dealt elsewhere with the general conditions 
that affect the Government, but must note here a very significant 
fact. Some 170 Coalition Members of Parliament, almost all 
of them Unionist Coalitionists, have bound themselves with 
an economy pledge which involves opposition to any expenditure 
not previously authorized in the House of Commons. In all 
probability most of those pledged consider that the payment 
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to Dr. Addison of a salary of £5,000 a year as a Minister without 
Portfolio is a matter which will demand an adverse vote from 
them, and that they may therefore vote against the Govern- 
ment in a matter which they (the Government) regard as a 
matter of confidence. The importance of the situation is 
shown by the fact that the Prime Minister will himself move 
the adoption of the vote for Dr. Addison’s salary. Dr. Addison, 
once a popular figure in the House of Commons, but now any- 
thing but that, has not made matters better but worse for 
himself and his chief by insisting that the anti-waste movement, 
which has taken a practical form in his case, is a cabal of what 
he calls Conservatives against him. He adds that movements 
of this kind are clearly for the destruction of the Coalition. 


We should have thought that a movement intended 
to protect the interests of the taxpayer against wasteful 
expenditure was just the thing to save the Coalition, 
and that to treat it as a Conservative cabal meant abso- 
lute ruin to the Coalition. After all, it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that the Liberal element of the Coalition is 
by far the weaker element, though, curiously enough, almost 
all the prominent and ruling members of the Government, 
except Lord Curzon and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, are Liberals, 
and not Unionists; and, again, most of the great appointments 
in the State are in the hands of the Liberals. Liberal Coalition- 
ists—Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading—rule our Eastern 
Empire absolutely, while Sir Herbert Samuel governs in 
Palestine. Mr. Winston Churchill is lord of the rest of the 
Empire, while a Liberal, Mr. Lloyd George, is “in all causes 
ecelesiastical as well as civil within these his Dominions 
supreme.” No doubt these appointments will be defined by 
many supporters of the Government as merely “ best men 
appointments”; but, considering the situation, it is certainly 
a little dangerous for Mr. Lloyd George’s chief henchman 
to bluster and talk big about Conservative movements, and 
to hint at plots to drive Liberals like himself from office ! 


Admiral Sims, carrying out arrangements made some time 
ago, sailed for America on the ‘ Olympic’ on Wednesday. His 
departure synchronized—whether designedly or accidentally, who 
can say ?—with a telegraphic order from the Secretary to the 
Navy at Washington to return to his post as Head of 
the United States Naval College, and report in explanation 
of his outspoken speech in regard to Sinn Fein. As the 
matter is under official investigation, it would be bad manners 
for us to say whether an admiral in official employ should or 
should not have used the language which has so greatly per- 
turbed the hyphenated worlds of America. We shall confine 
ourselves to a statement about which there can be no doubt. 
The vast majority of the American people, as indeed of the whole 
English-speaking world, are in complete agreement with the 
substance of the gallant sailor’s speech. His words correspond 
exactly with the facts. Whether it was wise for him to use 
them is another matter. We shall also note as a fact that 
the English-speaking race here and in America has always 
loved indiscreet naval officers. What endeared Nelson to his 
countrymen was his blind eye to the official telescope and his 
audacious dispatches. 


A very good example of what is the prevailing American 
opinion in regard to Sinn Fein is afforded by the very plain- 
spoken letter from Mr. Howie which we publish in our 
correspondence columns. Mr. Howie, the writer of the 
letter in question, is well known to his fellow-citizens for the 
courage, the knowledge, and the plainness with which he 
speaks and writes on the Irish question. He does not stand 
alone. Americans, like their kinsmen here, hate a row, and 
especially an Irish row, and will endure a great deal to avoid it. 
Occasionally, however, the persecution of the peace-loving 
Saxon by the howling dervishes of Celtic Particularism become 
beyond endurance, and people like Admiral Sims and Mr. 
Howie let fly. Then the Englishman, always very badly 
informed on such matters, realizes that the American people 
do not dote upon the Irish or regard Tammany Hall as America’s 
chief glory, but though, like us, they seldom dare to say so, 
regard the Irish agitators with loathing. 


The Irish Office published last week definite proofs of the 
relations between Sinn Fein and the Bolsheviks. The police 
found in Dublin a draft of a proposed treaty of alliance between 
these well-matched confederates, dated June 15th, 1920, with 
observations by Mr. De Valera and by Dr. McCartan, who is 





a , 
now in Moscow, posing as the envoy of the “ Irish Republic,”’ 
The treaty provided incidentally that the Bolsheviks should 
accord to all Irish religious denominations “ every right accor ded 
to religious sects by the Russian Constitution ”’—that is, the 
right to be robbed and murdered by the atheists of the Extra. 
ordinary Commission—and that the Sinn Fein envoy should 
represent the Roman Church in Russia. Dr. McCartan explained 
that this “ gives us a good grip on the Vatican and makes them 
less impressionable by British agents.” Dr. McCartan stated 
that, if he was sent to Russia, he must have “ plenary powers ” ; 
presumably he received them, as he is now in Russia. He said 
that he should ask the Bolsheviks to murder British prisoners 
if any Irish rebels were executed. It is clear from the correspon. 
dence that the Bolshevik agents in America had helped to draft 
the treaty. One of the Bolshevik agents in London asserts that 
no such treaty has been concluded. But the point is that Sinn 
Fein is shown to be in close connexion with the Russian Terror. 
ists, as we have always suspected. 


The Sinn. Fein rebels, besides attempting to stop all trade 
between Ulster and the South, have during the past few days 
stirred up fresh riots in Belfast. The Sinn Feiners fired from 
the top windows of houses on the police, and flung bombs. A 
special constable and three civilians were killed on Sunday, 
and many people were wounded. ‘Three men were taken from 
their homes and shot dead. One of the city waterworks in 
the hills was damaged by fire. In Dublin the attacks on tho 
police and troops continue. The most dastardly outrage 
reported this week was the murder of the Kev. John Finlay, 
former Dean of Leighton, an old man of seventy-eight who 
was living peacefully at his home in County Cavan. On 
Saturday night a gang of Sinn Feiners dragged this aged Pro- 
testant from his house, murdered him on the doorstep, and 
set the house on fire. There will soon be no Protestants left 
alive in the Sinn Fein area. We have heard of no protests 
from the Romish Church against this deliberate butchery. 


The Greek army in Anatolia is reported to be resuming the 
offensive against the Turkish Nationalists, who repulsed them 
a few weeks ago. King Constantine landed at Smyrna on 
Sunday and announced that he was sure of victory. Greek 
warships in the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea have bom- 
barded some Turkish forts and intercepted ships conveying 
supplies from the Bolsheviks. Mustapha Kemal at Angora 
has assumed a truculent attitude towards the Allies, who still 
maintain neutrality as between the Greeks and the Turks. 
But the Nationalists have, or say they have, tardily released 
some of the British prisoriers whom they should have sent home 
last month in exchange for the Turks released from Malta. 
The whole situation is involved in uncertainty, partly because 
the Allies are not acting in unison. Italy has withdrawn her 
few troops from Adalia and is evidently well disposed towards 
Mustapha Kemal. 


Mr. Churchill issued on Monday a Colonial Office Estimate 
for Mesopotamia and Palestine, amounting to £27,197,000, 
all of which has been already voted under the Army and Air 
Force Estimates. The military expenditure is to be £25,592,000. 
The expenditure for Mesopotamia, apart from the British 
forces, is estimated at £1,270,000, nearly half of which is for 
the relief of refugees. Palestine apparently pays its way, 
except for the garrison, but £180,000 is assigned to Trans- 
Jordania under the Emir Abdulla and £150,000 goes in undefined 
“ Arabian subsidies.” In a memorandum Mr. Churchill stated 
that the Estimate represented a net saving of £379,000. ‘The 
Cairo conference of officials recently held by him had decided 
to reduce the regular garrisons and to make more use of the 
Air Force and of native levies. 


The heated discussions at the Transport Workers’ Federation 
meeting at Edinburgh last week showed clearly why the general 
strike was cancelled last April. The three parties to the “ Triple 
Alliance” would not co-operate, and the transport workers’ 
leaders were divided among themselves. Mr. Havelock Wilson 
bluntly and truly said that “the whole business had been a 
gigantic game of bluff” and that the miners had been misled 
by their allies who promised more than they could perform. 
“ Mr. Williams wanted,” he said, ‘* a few men to have the destinies 
of the working people in their keeping, having only to push a 
button to make them jump.” That, indeed, is the ideal of the 
Communist agitators who strive to obtain control of the trade 
union machinery. Mr. Williams could only retort that for an 
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effective transport strike ‘‘they must move like a serpent, 
not like an alligator.” 


We cannot refrain from suggesting that Mr. Robert Williams 
should extend his studies in natural history. He regards the 
alligator as a very sluggish animal—like the British public whose 
apathy in face of the miners’ strike has surprised and discon- 
certed the miners’ leaders. We have always understood that 
the alligator, though capable of remaining immobile for hours 
together, can dart as swiftly as an arrow when he wants to seize 
his prey. Mr. Williams might well emulate the wisdom of the 
serpent when he next tries to promote unrest, but he would be 
rash in putting his money on the serpent as against the alligator 
in a test of speed. 





Mr. Kellaway, the new Postmaster-General, informed the 
House of Commons on Thursday, June 9th, that he had aban- 
doned his most unhappy proposal to increase the postage on 
printed papers going abroad. He insisted, however, that all 
the other increased rates were necessary, and that the Sunday 
delivery which has always been made outside London must be 
discontinued in order to save a hypothetical million a year. 
The Post Office expenditure, he said, had increased from 
£27,400,000 before the war to £70,000,000 ; and, we may add, 
the service has steadily deteriorated. Mr. Kellaway attributed 
the increase to the war bonus, now amounting to £28,000,000. 
He explained the ingenious system under which, while prices 
are falling, the bureaucratic bonus is rising, and he defended it 
on the ground that departmental salaries did not rise with the 
cost of living during the war. But why should they have risen ? 
Why should State employees escape altogether the burden of the 
war? ‘The assumption that, while the nation was fighting for 
its life, certain classes should be maintained in the same comfort 
as before is monstrous, although it is too seldom challenged. 


Mr. Kellaway endeavoured to convince an incredulous House 
and public that the Post Office was managed on commercial lines. 
It was even taking steps to get rid of superfluous employees. 
He had set up a Business Council, including some well-known 
commercial men, to give the officials their advice. He promised, 
on the authority of the Cabinet, that any reduction in the 
excessive expenditure of the Post Office should go to the reduction 
of postal rates. A number of members sharply criticized the 
extravagant war bonus and the high rates, especially on post- 
cards. One or two suggested that the Press was being subsidized 
by the specially low rates for Press telegrams. These critics 
laboured under the wholly mistaken belief that newspapers 
were prospering mightily, and that the public had no concern 
in the cheap and rapid transmission of news. On a division 
the Post Office Estimates were adopted by 196 votes to 118. 


A Bill to legalize marriage with a deceased brother’s widow 
was read a third time in the House of Commons on Friday, 
June 10th. It was introduced by way of amendment to the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act of 1907. Lord Hugh 
Cecil moved a new clause denying to any person who took 
advantage of the Bill the right to be married in church or to 
receive Holy Communion according to the use of the Church of 
England. His object, he said, was to uphold episcopal authority 
in a spiritual matter. He found very little support. 


We have, unfortunately, little space in which to deal with 
the very important and significant matter of unemployment 
pay which was dealt with in Parliament on Wednesday. We can 


only record the fact that the Bill provided for an increase in | 


contributions and a reduction of benefits. The new scheme is 
estimated to cost some £9,000,000. We must note, however, 
with great satisfaction that Mr. Austin Hopkinson, from whom 
clear light always comes on economic subjects, told his Labour 
friends that “every penny spent on out-of-work pay meant more 
unemployment.” That, of course, is absolutely true. It was 
written large and in letters of blood and fire over the whole 
miserable history of the French Revolution of 1848. In France 
some 12,000 men perished in learning the lesson on the barricades. 
Mr. Hopkinson welcomed the Bill as a sign “that the Govern- 
ment are drifting in the direction of economic sanity,” a state- 
ment which certainly shows him to possess an optimistic tempera- 
ment—an excellent thing in an economist in these days. 


We record with no small satisfaction that Mr. Basil Clarke, 
Director of Public Information for the Government in Ireland, 
is bringing an action for alleged libel against the Wesiminsier 
Gazette and Mr. and Mrs. Francis Acland contained in a 





letter in the Westminster Gazette of May 25th. We shall, 
of course, express no opinion as to the merits, but whether the 
plaintiff or defendants are in the right it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the matters of public concern which are involved should 
be cleared up. The law of libel is the antiseptic of the Press. 
By making us journalists careful in our utterances it immensely 
increases the influence of our comments. When a newspaper 
is a licensed slanderer, and need not justify its allegations or 
explain and make good its innuendoes, no one troubles about 
its statements. Its invective falls flat and unheeded. But the 
benefits of a strict law of libel do not stop here. Their own sense 
of honour and the pressure of public opinion should compel 
all persons who hold offices of trust to bring those who traduce 
them to the test. When a serious breach of duty is alleged, the 
public wants to know the truth, and the best way to arrive at it 
is a public trial. Perhaps the worst facet of the Marconi scandal 
was the refusal of those concerned to bring actions against their 
accusers either before or after the official inquiry. 





Mr. Lloyd George, speaking on Wednesday at Portmadoe 
to a meeting connected with the general assembly of the Cal. 
vinistic Methodists of Wales, defined the subjects which were, 
in his opinion, suitable for debate at religious conclaves. 
Religious assemblies, he pointed out, had a habit of seizing 
upon the most controversial subject that happened to be on 
the politica] tapis at the time of their meeting—the Coal Strike, 
Sinn Fein, Reprisals, the League of Nations. These were 
questions for whose just consideration a mass of evidence must 
be considered—evidence which assemblies of divines were not 
in a position to obtain. Meanwhile strife bred, and the world 
sickened for lack of a spiritual outlook. The most perfect 
machinery for peace and goodwill was in vain in the absence 
of a spirit of reciprocity. ‘‘ The conscience of the people must 
be trained so that it should abhor bloodshed as a crime.” Here 
was the task of the Churches. Mr. Lloyd George implied that 
the world was drifting towards chaos because this task was 
not being performed. It is in no vein of cynicism or hyperbole 
that we characterize the advice as admirable per se and perfectly 
suited to the occasion. The difficulty is, of course, in tho 
application. Theologians are, in fact, among the most com- 
bative of human beings. 


The Court of Appeal on Monday did a real service to sensible 
trade unionists by reversing the recent judgment of Mr. 
Justice Eve in the cases of Braithwaite v. Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Ashley v. General Union of Operative Car- 
penters. Braithwaite and Ashley had long been in the service 
of Messrs. Lever Brothers. Since 1909 they had benefited by 
the co-partnership trust voluntarily instituted by Lord Lever- 
hulme. Ten years later the executives of their two unions 
suddenly declared that the men must give up their co-partner- 
ship benefits or be expelled from the unions. Twenty- 
eight unions with members in the firm’s employ raised no 
objection to the co-partnership; the two carpenters’ unions 
alone complained of it, although the men were paid full trade 
union wages. Mr. Justice Eve on a technical point felt bound 
to decide in favour of the unions. The Court of Appeal, also 
for technical reasons, was able to decide in favour of the men 
and thus to remedy what seemed a monstrous injustice. 








The Australian eleven won the second Test Match at Lord’s 
on Tuesday by eight wickets. The English batting was better 
than before, but that is all the consolation we can extract 
from the defeat. Woolley, the Kentish professional, played 
two fine innings of 95 and 93, showing that the Australian 
bowling had no terrors for him, and Mr. L. H. Tennyson, who 
was selected at the last moment to take Mr. Fry’s place, played 
a spirited innings of 74 not out. For the rest, the Australians 
again showed their superiority at all points of the game. Many 
critics, casting about for other reasons, have complained of the 
English captain. Mr. Douglas should not be made a scapegoat, 
although the English elevens under him have had a run of bad 
But it might be as well if the selection committee were 


luck. 
The 


to choose another captain for the third Test Match. 
change might bring good fortune, for cricketers, like other 
people, have their little superstitions. Still, England’s real 
need is for a first-class bowler like Macdonald. 








Bank Rate, 6} per eent., changed from 7 per cent. Apr. 28, 
i921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 873; 
Thursday week, 87}; a year ago, 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY 


NHE fear so often expressed of late that Mr. Lloyd 
George may, without intending it, do for the 
Unionist Party what he did for the Liberal Party—that is, 
first devitalize and then destroy it—is proving to be well 
founded. The fact that the official Unionist candidate, 
supported by all the power of that party, should have been 
beaten in the St. George’s Division of Westminster is a 
fact the significance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
The constituency is one which may be described as Unionist 
from top to toe. It is full to the brim of well-educated, 
well-to-do people; and though no doubt there are a great 
many more poor than rich voters, as is the case in every 
constituency, in St. George’s, the poorer inhabitants are 
by tradition and by instinct quite as strong adherents 
of the Unionist Party as their richer neighbours. 

Yet in this stronghold of Unionism—the constituency 
which has again and again been used to find a Cabinet 
Minister an absolutely safe seat—the official Unionist 
candidate has been defeated by a majority of close upon 
2,000. It cannot be said that this astonishing result is 
due to the personal merits of the winning candidate. We 
have nothing to say against Mr. Erskine, but he was 
quite unknown to the constituency before the sudden 
vacancy occurred, and no one pretends that he has oratorical 
gifts so tremendous that they bewitch mankind. Again, 
he had no supporters in the great world who would have 
been likely to have impressed the shops or the mews or 
the garages of Mayfair and Belgravia. The only people 
who claim to have influenced the electorate are Mr. 
Bottomley and Lord Rothermere, but as to whether the 
claim of either can be made good, and if so, whether 
John Bull or the Daily Mirror comes out the winner, 
we have no opinion to offer. Very possibly in both cases 
the claim is like that of a man who because he backed 
the winner thinks that somehow he contributed to the 
winning of the race. Obviously, people voted for Mr. 
Erskine because they wanted to vote in opposition to the 
Coalition Government. If we look at the matter from the 
other side, it is even worse for the Ministry. Sir H. M. 
Jessel, besides having all the weight of the machine cast 
on his side, was very well known in the constituency, as, 
indeed, throughout London. He is chief party organizer 
in the metropolis, and exercises great influence in all 
Parliamentary and Municipal elections. Not only is he 
an expert in organization, but he had at his command 
all the best political “workers” in the metropolis. A 
more formidable candidate could not have been chosen, 
It is indeed not too much to say of him that, except in 
the case of an electoral landslide, nobody could have 
defeated him. He was only beaten because the Unionists 
of the most Unionist constituency in the Kingdom had 
determined to give the Unionist Party a lesson. 

What are the grounds which have suddenly produced 
this sense of imperative dissatisfaction with the official 
Unionists and with Mr. Lloyd George’s Government ? 
We believe that the grounds for this electoral revolution— 
we can hardly call it anything else—are almost exactly 
those which we have urged in the Spectator during many 
months. The Unionist Party as a whole still retain 
a great deal of personal admiration for and gratitude 
to Mr. Lloyd George. They admire the courage 
and resource which he has shown in the past, his skilful 
management at Versailles and Paris, and his ingenuity 
in the House of Commons, and, most of all, the transcendant 
diplomatic ability with which he managed to settle the 
matter of the German indemnity without, on the one 
hand, imposing impossible terms on our late enemies, or, 
on the other hand, making the nearest section of our Allies 
feel that we had in any true sense betrayed them. But 
though the rank and file of the Unionist Party are not 
ungrateful to Mr. Lloyd George, and though we are con- 
vinced they have no liking for any of his political opponents, 
whether they be Wee Frees, or members of the Labour 
Party, or certain rivals and “ underminers”’ in his own 
Cabinet, they are deeply dissatisfied with the trend of 
home policy which has of late been exhibited. With 
that instinct which often guides men in the mass with 








more decision and self-assurance than it does in the case 
of the individuals which compose the mass, the rank and 
file of the Unionists are beginning to realize that the 
peril of the nation is very great, and that unless that peril 
is fully realized and faced, and encountered with the 
appropriate remedy, we may see the ship of State go 
badly handled that she will be “ run under ” and destroyed, 
They are not satisfied with their steersman. : 
“A daring Pilot in extremity 

Pleased with the danger when the waves ran high. 

He sought the storms; but, for a Calm unfit, 

Would steer too near the Sands to boast his wit.” 
They see that the time for care, sanity, and the avoidance 
of risks rather than their gay acceptance should be the 
order of the day. Above all, they realize that the first, 
the most urgent, call of the hour is the avoidance cf 
revolution, but they also realize that the main causes of 
revolutions are: (1) National bankruptcy ; (2) weakness 
and instability of Government; (3) inability of rulers 
to maintain a safe and fixed course. In the matter 


of bankruptcy, the nation is greatly alarmed, 
and most rightly. Men know that they have 
to endure very high taxation. But they see 


this taxation being applied with a recklessness which 
staggers them not only by its want of consideration for 
the victims, but, what is worse, by its want of consideration 
of the essential fact that you can dry up the source of 
the river of wealth if you tax too highly and tax in the 
wrong way. Taxes which cause great suffering to in- 
dividuals may, from the national point of view, have to 
be endured. What is unendurable is the taxation which 
kills industry and enterprise, and makes that reasonable 
speculation upon which commerce lives impossible. We 
are rapidly reaching this point, and yet the Government, 
instead of seeing it as the nation itself does, appears to 
think ,there is no danger. Again and again defenders of 
the Ministry use the fatal word in economic matters, 
* We must spend on this. We must incur this extra cost.” 
The only thing in regard to which they never say “ must ” 
is refraining from increased taxation. We never hear 
“We must reduce taxation” or “ We must not borrow 
more money either directly or indirectly.” 

Instinctively, also, the Unionist rank and file, and this 
means two-thirds of the voters in England and more 
than one-half in Scotland, feel that the Government, 
though no doubt with the best intentions, have shown 
confusion of thought, want of coherent policy, and 
lack of decision not only in their handling of Ireland, 
but also in their dealings with the extremists and avowed 
revolutionaries of the Labour Party. Take only one 
example. The Unionists feel that the Government made 
the most appalling blunder in not dealing much more 
firmly with the purely revolutionary challenge to the 
authority of the British democracy made by those whi 
set up the Council of Action. Those who committed this 
outrage on the Constitution told us in plain terms that 
if our policy abroad was not altered, they would compel 
acquiescence in their demands by a general strike. Such 
Direct Action would, of course, have been followed by 
dictation of a similar kind in regard to home pelicy. We 
were, in a word, to be ruled not in accordance with the 
will of the voters, but in accordance with that of the organ- 
ized section of the manual labourers—a minority not only 
of the nation but of the workers. 

To treat such an act of treason to democracy, for such 
it was and is, as though it did not matter was a staggering 
blow to the prestige of the Government. Their conduct 
could not be defended on the grounds that the formation 
of the Council of Action was mere talk, the babble of the 
political auction room. The Council was not only formed, 
but an elaborate organization was drawn up under which 
it was to function, and to function in a revolutionary 
sense. 

If the instinctive anxiety of the Unionists is great in 
matters of the present, it is still greater in regard to the 
future. The Unionists see the position of their party 
being daily, almost hourly, undermined by the course of 
events, and by Mr. Lloyd George’s curious unwillingness to 
throw in his lot wholeheartedly with the great majority 
of those who have supported him so loyally in the past. 
Further, while they see their own party suffering from a 
kind of progressive anaemia, they see nothing ready to 
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take its place when the final stage of inanition has been 
reached. They do not care about names, but they do 
care about things. If they saw a strong, homogeneous, 
well-organized Coalition Party prepared, without loss of 
numbers or prestige, to take the place of the old Unionist 
Party, they would not object. What they do object to is 
what is rapidly coming to be the position—a Unionist 
Party broken into a number of weak and warring groups. 

But if we substitute for a sound party organization a 
collection of groups, we are certain to arrive at a con- 
dition of political log-rolling. But if we arrive at political 
log-rolling and Ministries based upon treaties made between 
seven or eight groups, we shall have been making the 
nation ripe for revolution. That is the soil in which 
minority rule flourishes, and minority rule is revolutionary 
rule, Depend upon it, if we once develop the group system 
in our politics, we shall some day find that a skilful Parlia- 
mentary manipulator has produced a Socialist Labour 
Government, a Bottomley Government, a Winston Churchill 
Government, or conceivably a Mond-Montagu-Samuel- 
Sassoon Government, which does not rest upon the majority 
of the voters, but on a palpable minority. In order to 
enable such a Ministry to retain power, it may have to 
adopt a policy dangerous to the welfare of the State. 

The best way to avoid these dangers is to maintain in 
health and vigour the greatest anti-revolutionary asset 
which we possess ; that is, a strong homogeneous and well- 
organized Unionist Party—a party free, such as it has been 
hitherto, from any taint of corruption, and with a perfectly 
clear and well understood policy—absolutely democratic 
in its basis, though conservative in its policy, a party 
whose watchwords are “ Democracy, Freedom, and the 
Constitution.” Let there be no mistake. In advocating 
the reconstruction of the Unionist Party—the election at 
St. George’s shows that it must come to that—we are not 
demanding the dropping of the pilot. Even if he is given 
to steer by instinct rather than by chart, we have no desire 
to ask for his dismissal. We are willing, indeed, to admit 
that we may have been too hard on Mr. Lloyd George in 
the past. While acknowledging his past services, all we 
want is that he shall be asked, needless to say with the 
full courtesies of politics, to sink all former differences 
and distinctions, and become in the fullest sense a Unionist 
as well as the head of a Unionist Government and Party. 
The same invitation must of course be extended to all 
his Liberal followers, whether in office or among the rank 
and file. The majority of the Coalition Liberals are 
already thorough Unionists or Constitutionalists at heart. 
In no matter are their views distinguishable from those 
of the most exact of Unionists. 

We would go further and say that we, and we believe 
practically all Unionists, would be perfectly willing to 
consent to a change of name if such were desired. When 
we said on a previous occasion that we wanted absorption 
we did not meanany slight to Coalition Liberalism. We only 
thought that as the Unionist Party is already a party based 
on an alliance—the alliance of the old Liberals, Harting- 
tonians, and Chamberlainites—under a name which means 
not only the Union with Ireland, but also the union of 
parties, it would be best to continue in that name. If, how- 
ever, such a description as “ The Constitutional Party ” or 
“The National Democratic Party’ were thought better, 
we see no objection whatever to its adoption. All we 
desire, all we stand for, is a homogeneous party in which 
complete incorporation has taken place, and not a mere 
Coalition liable to be broken as quickly as it was formed. 
There are great dangers before the State—dangers which 
we are convinced can be overcome if the need for a well- 
tempered instrument with a sharp edge and not a bundle 
of sticks loosely tied together is realized. No matter how 
skilful is the combatant, he will do better with a steel blade 
than with the aforesaid faggot. 

Therefore it comes down to this. What we have got to 
demand is the reconstruction of a strong Unionist Party. 
If Mr. Lloyd George will help with that reconstruction, 
and will become one of us, well and good. At any rate, we 
who have been among his chief critics shall be prepared 
to render him all the support which can rightly and lawfully 
be asked for by any Minister from his political adherents. 
if, however, he rejects the idea of Unionist reconstruction 
under his leadership and involving his definite absorption 
in the Unionist Party, and insists on remaining the 





unfettered leader of a Coalition rather than of a party, we 
must regretfully face the fact and its consequences. 
The chief of these consequences must be not, let us hasten 
to say, any attempt to dislodge Mr. Lloyd George or to 
break up the Coalition, but instant preparation in order 
to enable the Unionist Party to survive and help the State 
when the crash comes—a crash inevitable if we go on as 
we are now going. 

It requires very little of the power of a prophet to see 
what will happen. Either there will be a sudden collapse 
of the Coalition majority in the House of Commons com- 
parable to what took place at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
or Mr. Lloyd George, feeling power slipping from him, will 
hurry us into a General Election at the first moment which 
he thinks suitable or least likely to be injurious—an occasion 
which almost necessarily must be before the full horrors 
of the next Budget are disclosed. An election fought 
under such conditions, however skilfully stage-managed, 
is almost certain to lead to a ministerial earthquake. 
Therefore the leaders of the Unionists must, if they are 
to do their duty by their party and their State, quietly 
lay their plans for an appeal which may be made to them 
the appeal that the King’s Government must be carried on. 
There are plenty of Unionists at present in office and out of 
office capable of making an excellent Ministry, and one in 
which the country would have the strongest confidence. 
There might, nay would, be difficulty in improvising such 
a Ministry at a sudden call. What we want to do is to 
prevent panic and consternation, and one of the best ways 
to do this is to accustom the country to the knowledge 
that it is not true to say that there is no alternative to 
the present Government. That has been said of almost 
every Government in power during the past two centuries, 
and yet every Government of which it has been said 
have been succeeded by a Government who the country 
soon began to declare were an improvement on their 
predecessors ! 





A GREAT PROJECTOR. 


N R. CHURCHILL’S eloquent and interesting speech 
p on the Middle East in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday reminds us of a phenomenon familiar in the regions 
with which he was dealing. The weary traveller toiling 
over the stony desert sees in the distance an oasis, verdant 
and cool, with palm-trees that cast a grateful shade over a 
crystal spring. He takes an involuntary pleasure in the 
sight, contrasting so vividly with the barren wastes around 
him, but he knows that it is only a mirage—an optical 
illusion which will fade as he advances. It is in this spirit 
that we regard Mr. Churchill’s oratorical enchantments. 
He summons up visions of an Arab State in Mesopotamia, 
managing its own affairs peacefully, while Southern Kurdis- 
tan enjoys Home Rule, and of the nomad or semi-nomad 
tribes of Arabia from the Jordan to the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf accepting the supervision of the British 
Mandatory. Furthermore, he suggests that the cost of 
guiding the Arabs in the way in which they should go and 
of protecting them from external aggression is to diminish 
rapidly, and that the British garrisons may be withdrawn 
at a comparatively early date, leaving Arab forces trained 
by us to defend Arab liberties. The speech reads well, 
but our instinct warns us that it is based on theories and 
assumptions as intangible as the desert traveller’s vision. 
We cannot divest ourselves of the suspicion lest this new 
Middle Eastern programme should prove to be no more 
than one of the Colonial Secretary’s more or less brilliant 
projects. He is what seventeenth-century Englishmen 
would have called a great projector, meaning nothing 
unkind but hinting that he was more solicitous to plan than 
to perform. The Empress Catherine the Second, a shrewd 
judge of character, once said of herself that she was very 
good at beginning tasks but that she could not finish them. 
Mr. Churchill might say the same. His political career is 
strewn with unfinished enterprises, often ably conceived 
but too lightly abandoned. It is true that, as Secretary 
of War, he completed the demobilization of the armies 
very quickly and efficiently. But the armies were so ready 
to disband and the British people were so eager for the 
soldiers’ return that the task presented no great difficulty. 
The Federal armies after the Civil War were also 
demobilized with remarkable ease, The English-speaking 
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peoples have no love for militarism and, though willing 
enough to fight when the necessity for fighting arises, 
they are still more anxious to return to civil life when the 
crisis is over. Apart from the demobilization, we cannot 
think of any piece of work that Mr. Churchill has begun 
and ended. He has filled many offices and he has con- 
tributed many ideas to the political controversy, but he 
has never ee his public career on any of his numerous 

rojects. We may be doing Mr. Churchill an injustice, 
but he never gives the impression of being really in earnest 
about any proposal that he makes. He is the great pro- 
jector. He finds it interesting to devise schemes and to 
make suggestions, but he does not care very much whether 
his suggestions are adopted or his schemes worked out to 
a practical issue. As a projector he might be useful at 
the Exchequer—one of the few offices that he has not yet 
filled—for he would propose economies with a sublime 
indifference to their results and he could not therefore be 
talked over by agitated colleagues. But it is to be feared 
that mere projects for the Middle East are worse than 
vain. 

Mr. Churchill said that, having accepted a Mandate 
for Mesopotamia and Palestine, we could not light-heartedly 
repudiate our, undertakings. We are, in effect, trustees 
for these regions, and we “ must endeavour to do our duty 
in a sober and honourable manner.” Whether a Cabinet 
which has just repudiated its whole agricultural policy, 
sanctioned by an Act not nine months old, is justified in 
regarding the Middle East Mandates as immutable and 
sacrosanct, is not very clear. We may stress Mr. Churchill’s 
admission that the obligation was not unlimited and that 
“a point might be reached when we should have to declare 
that we had failed and that we were not justified in demand- 
ing further sacrifices from the British taxpayer.” He 
went on to say that, “if we were to avoid the shame of 
failure, the only key lay in the reduction of expenditure 
on these countries within reasonable and practicable limits.” 
These are important conditions restricting the terrible 
responsibilities of the Mandates which the Government 
80 thoughtlessly accepted, without stopping to count the 
cost. The question is whether Mr. Churchill’s new project 
is likely to limit our commitments in Mesopotamia and to 
Ng that country a stable government. No one, not even 

r. Churchill himself, can confidently affirm that it will. 

His plan is to hold Irak, from Basra to Baghdad and 
perhaps to Mosul, with a garrison of twelve British 
battalions, and eight air squadrons. All the Indian troops 
have been or are being sent home. An Arab army is 
being formed under a melodramatic hero named Jaafer 
Pasha, who fought for the Turks and against the Turks with 
equal zeal, and is now Secretary of War at Baghdad. 
There are also some Arab levies in our pay, who have not 
yet earned much commendation. Provided that the river 
and desert tribes and the Kurds in the hills do not rise in 
insurrection, and provided that the Turks and the Bol- 
sheviks from the north and Ibn Saud from the south do 
not invade Mesopotamia, this military provision may prove 
sufficient. Mr. Churchill hopes to avert any fresh rising 
by setting up an Arab Government. The people are to 
elect a National Assembly this summer, and the Assembly 
is to choose a ruler. Mr. Churcbill’s nominee for the 

ost is the Emir Feisul, son of the King of the 

ledjaz. Mr. Churchill admits that he does not know 
whether the people of Mesopotamia, who are rent with 
tribal, sectarian, racial, and economic feuds, will choose 
the Emir Feisul. If they do, Mr. Churchill thinks that they 
will make a wise decision. But here again we are confronted 
with a mere hypothesis. It is well known that Ibn Saud, 
the head of the Wahhabis in South-eastern Arabia, whom 
Mr. Churchill described as the most militant Puritans of 
Islam, is an open enemy of the King of the Hedjaz and his 
family. Mr. Churchill thinks to curb his ambitions by a 
subsidy of £5,000 a month, paid on evidence of his good 
behaviour during each month, but Ibn Saud may not be 
able to restrain his fanatical followers. Mr. Churchill 
admits that the success of his whole plan ultimately depends 
upon the conclusion of peace with the Turks who, through 
the ineptitude of the Allies, were given time to recover 
from utter defeat and are now almost as bellicose and 
impudent as ever. Thus when we analyse this attractive 


project we find that it consists almost entirely of assump- 
tions which may be falsified. There isnoreal substance init. 





The Colonial Secretary’s claims to have effected great 
economies are no more convincing. What we know is that 
the Middle East is going to cost us £27,250,000 this year 
It is, of course, comforting to find that the original estimats 
of £35,000,000 has been reduced, but the comfort is illusory 
When Mr. Churchill talks of saving money, he reminds pa 
of the lady who came home from a shopping expedition 
and told her husband that she had saved ten guineas. Jt 
turned out, of course, that she had coveted a twenty-guinea 
hat and that she had afterwards found a ten-guinea hat 
which pleased her just as much. In buying the cheaper 
hat she appeared to save money, but the husband, stupid 
fellow, could not see it. All he knew was that he was ten 
guineas poorer. The Colonial Secretary, with all his clever 
explanations, cannot disguise the fact that the British 
taxpayer, who is at his wit’s end to know how to pay his 
Income Tax of six shillings in the pound, is contributing 
this year £27,250,000 towards the administration of Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine, for which he will get nothing—not 
even thanks—in return. When some of our American 
friends complain that we have got profitable Mandates and 
that they have got nothing, they little know what a Mandate 
means. The American Government were shrewd enough 
to decline the Mandates that were offered them, though 
they could afford such a luxury far better than we can. 

We must return on another occasion to Mr. Churchill’s 
very grave and cautious remarks on Palestine. ‘“ The 
only cause of unrest in Palestine,” he said, “ arose from the 
Zionist movement, and from our promises and pledges 
in regard to it.” That is a significant truth on which our 
readers will do well to ponder. But for the Zionists we 
might have administered Palestine with a corporal’s guard. 
The Turks never had any trouble there, except perhaps 


at the Easter festival at Jerusalem, and we should have 
been equally fortunate. But the Zionist movement and 
the violent religious animosities that it has stirred up have 


made the once peaceful little country a veritable hotbed 
of discontent. Fortunately, Palestine is small ; its inhabi- 
tants number barely three-quarters of a million. But 
though the military problem of preserving order is not 
serious, the political problem raised is exceedingly important 
and affects the whole Jewish and Moslem world. Mr. 
Churchill declared on the one hand that Jewish immigra- 
tion must be carefully restricted, and on the other that 
“there was really nothing for the Arabs to be frightened 
about.” He tried to soothe the parties with fair words. 
But so long as the Zionists claim political domination in 
Palestine, and appear to exercise it indirectly through a 
Jewish High Commissioner who, as Mr. Churchill said, is 
“a most ardent Zionist,” there will, we fear, be a con- 
tinuance of the unrest. 





LET US HEAR THE TRUTH. 

HE Duke of Northumberland, speaking as the guest 
of the Tin Plate Workers at their installation 
banquet last week, used the following words: “ Our 
Government have made a great mistake in not taking the 
people of this country into their confidence and telling 
them the whole truth and showing them the way in which 
these sinister influences could be best combated.” In a 
previous passage the Duke pointed out how the Labour 
Party here had been got hold of and bemused, and are, 
in effect, controlled by the so-called International Socialist 
Party. But this body is simply the agent of the military 
party in Germany. German Social Democracy, he insisted, 
had been working for years before the Russian Revolution 

broke out, developing a plot in the interests of Germany. 
There are, of course, many opinions as to the truth of 
this indictment of the Labour Party and as to the existence 
of an International Socialist plot ; but there surely ought 
to be no two opinions in regard to the Duke’s demand for 
our enlightenment on the part of our Government. The 
people who disbelieve in what they call “ plot scares” 
and the “ conspiracy bogy ” ought to be quite as anxious 
as those who agree with the warnings of the Duke of 
Northumberland to demand that the Government should 
tell us all they know. Remember that it is impossible 
for what we may call the “ ostrich” party to say it is 
absurd to ask the Government to examine a mirage and to 
tell us about things which do not exist, and of which, 
therefore, they can have no knowledge. That attitude 
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would be possible if the leading members of the Govern- 
ment had said nothing about the dangers of the situation. 
It is not possible when men holding such positions as the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Winston Churchill—both politicians 
who have seen our administration from almost every angle— 
tell us in language such as the nation has not heard during 
the last hundred years that we are beset with grave and 
secret perils, and that there are large and powerful bodies 
of men working for our destruction. 

In our opinion, for such men to have used such language 
js to have said either too much or too little. As it is, they 
have said enough to cause the deepest anxiety and that 
suspicion which comes from anxiety, but not enough to 
give anxiety the strength and certainty it requires to 
beget a high national resolve. Unallayed, unjustified, 
vague, and haunting suspicion is the very worst state 
of mind from which a nation so sorely tried as ours can 
possibly suffer. The first effect of suspicion is to cloud 
the mind. It warps the judgment; it paralyses action; 
it creates that most dangerous of all things—an atmosphere 
of panic. One half of the nation trembles, the other half 
gets into a condition of intellectual atrophy which is quite 
as perilous. They are frightened and anxious for the 
first two or three days after the Prime Minister or a 
Secretary of State has made a menacing speech. When, 
however, nothing vivid happens, and the warning is not 
followed up by some concrete fact, they at once suffer 
from reaction. They begin to say: “ After all, that 
was only bogy talk to frighten us. There are no signs of 
the alleged conspirators doing anything. Instead there 
are actual signs that it was only talk, meant probably to 
cover the weakness of the Government and to elicit support 
for themselves from the timid. If they had really meant 
business, they would have told us a great deal more and 
given us strong reasons for their attempts to make 
our flesh creep. Let us banish all such worries and amuse 
ourselves,” 

Thus, while one half of the nation is ready to believe 
almost anything and to go conspiracy mad, the other half 
is lulled into a state of foolish security—the security of 
those who are always assuring themselves that nothing 
is going to happen, that to-morrow will always be like 
yesterday, and that “funk” talk is rubbish. The only 
way now to put an end to this condition, so distracting 
and so likely to break down that confidence in the Govern- 
ment which ought to exist in times of danger, is for the 
Cabinet to tell us all they know about the action of foreign 
plotters. Only a very small proportion of the English 
people are either traitors or revolutionaries, or both, 
though a very large part of them are extremely innocent 
and extraordinarily unwilling to believe that people could 
plot to kill and destroy wholesale, to usurp the powers of 
the Government, or to force upon the nation, whether it 
liked it or not, the principles of International Socialism. 
But why, then, does the Cabinet hesitate to destroy, 
as we are certain it could destroy by the sharp sword of 
truth, those whom it dreads, and who it knows will show 
no mercy upon persons who can truly boast themselves to 
be the depositories of democratic power—é.e., the chosen 
of the people as a whole? The mandate of the majority, 
remember, is nothing in the eyes of the advocates of the 
“dictatorship of the Proletariat.” They scorn the idea 
that the majority have any right to-rule. Power is the 
exclusive prerogative of the lowest stratum of the manual 
workers, But even they have no rights unless they are 
true believers in the religion according to Karl Marx. 
So obvious, indeed, is the necessity for enlightenment 
through the Government, now that the Government have 
admitted grounds for deep anxiety, that many moderate 
and intelligent people are saying at the present moment 
that the Government must have some very good reason, 
though it is difficult to guess what it is, for not speaking 
out, otherwise they must long ago have told us all they 
know. 

We do not believe for a moment that there is any such 
strange and undisclosable reason for inaction. We believe 
that the reason why the Government do not take the 
people of the country into their confidence and give us a lead 
as to how we are to resist the revolutionaries is based 
upon two things. In the first place, they have been half 
bemused and half frightened by the attitude of the 
bureaucracy, A bureaucrat loves a secret for its own sake, 





as did the hierarchical priesthoods of the Egyptians and of 
the Assyrians. Knowledge of secrets, they think, is power, 
and they are eager to maintain power. To know something 
which other people do not know also feeds their intellectual 
pride, But. beyond this instinctive desire not to part 
with what they consider a valuable asset is the desire, and 
this, if kept within limits, is a very right and proper one, 
that they should not dry up their sources of information by 
disclosures which may be traced by our enemies and bring 
swift and dreadful punishment upon the men from whom 
we obtained our secret information. But though these 
seem at first sight good excuses for the policy of keeping 
the nation in the dark and for refusing to tell us the truth 
and to give us full information, we believe that the policy 
of secretiveness is largely mistaken. It is perfectly easy 
for a Cabinet to let the nation know almost all that 
it knows without disclosing the sources of its information 
in such a way as to dry up those sources. While letting 
us know all it knows about the plots of the Internatioyal 
Socialists, it can preserve vided anonymity as to its 
informants. Who can doubt that if the Prime Minister 
were to state in the House of Commons specifically and 
plainly what was happening, and, when challenged, to 
give chapter and verse for his warnings, were to say boldly 
that he could not run the risk of betraying his informants, 
he would not only be believed but would be held to have 
acted sensibly and with political discretion? To secure 
the full confidence of the nation, he has only got to tell 
the country that he and his subordinates have thoroughly 
investigated the source of the statements made, and that 
he and they are confident that they are correct, and that 
he takes full responsibility for all that he has said. To be 
specific in statement does not necessarily involve a dis- 
closure of origins. The British people would repay 
the Prime Minister the confidence which he had shown 
that he had reposed in them. 

But how is one to explain the fact that our rulers do 
not do anything so easy and, indeed, so obvious as this ? 
Why miss such an opportunity for increasing their hold 
upon the nation? We believe that the answer—a dis- 
agreeable one, we confess—is that our politicians have so 
long relied upon “ Management ” and little Parliamentary 
and diplomatic tricks for retaining power, that they have 
almost forgotten how to speak the language of truth. They 
will not believe that their sovereign lord, the people of 
this country, will bear it. One of their maxims is, “ Never 
alarm the country too much.” As they put it, “If you 
create a panic, the nation becomes unmanageable. There 
fore don’t make disagreeable disclosures. A hint cr an 
expression of anxiety is the most you should risk.” For 
example, during the war the Government never made 
complete disclosures because they were afraid of popular 
anger. They were never able to realize that, for English 
people, disagreeable knowledge often acts as the very best 
of tonics. It may depress people for a few days, but then, 
in the case of our race, comes a reaction which is indomit- 
able. It is hardly too much to say that we won the war 
because of the terrible disasters in the push of 1918. That 
push and its dangers could not be concealed from us, and 
the result was that the nation was braced to irresistible 
effort. 

There is another matter connected with “ Management ” 
which we are afraid affects the minds of our rulers. They 
don’t want to press anything too far. They don’t want to 
take the gloves off with anyone. They are always brooding 
on the old Arabic maxim that you should not treat a friend 
as if he could never become an enemy, or an enemy as if 
he could never become a friend. They see that a great 
many of the Labour Party, out of weakness and panic and 
the desire not to sever themselves from what they call 
their ‘ hotheads,” have bowed the knee to the Baal of 
Moscow, and have, while no doubt detesting revolutionary 
ideas, accepted or seemed to accept them. “Surely you 
don’t want us to let everything fall into the hands of the 
extremists.” The Government are thus persuaded that, 
if they were to tell us all they knew and all the grounds for 
their anxiety, they might hit very hard people whom they 
wish to have a hold on—people whom they consider to be 
“all right,” and who very likely have told them a good 
many things, but who also, if the whole truth were ruth- 
lessly disclosed, would be shown to have done things which 
can only be described as criminally foolish—things of which 
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they did not realize the full obliquity at the beginning, but 
which they now find are veritable fulcrums for blackmail. 

If we are right in this view, as we are sure we are, these 
men, who perhaps have taken money, not for themselves, 
but “ for the cause,” and then found too late its contamin- 
ated origin, are now imploring the Government not to 
expose their blindness and stupidity and “ give the revolu- 
tionaries complete control of the Labour machine.” 
Possibly, also, the Government are themselves tarred with 
the same brush. Meaning to act for the best, they too have 
possibly committed themselves to secret negotiations and 
agreements with the men of Moscow which they are now 
beginning to think were anything but wise or safe. That 
being so, a really candid revelation would, they think, 
show them up besides showing up the conspirators. 
Thus it will be seen that there is a whole series of 
reasons for making them prefer the timid counsels of 
secrecy rather than those of candour. 

If we are right in this suggestion, the Government are 
very much mistaken as regards both their own safety 
and the safety of the nation. Whatever mistakes others 
may have made, and whatever mistakes they have made 
themselves, the wisest policy will be one of complete candour. 
Let them own up at once to any mistakes, however grave, 
and they will find that the nation, which is composed 
not of children but of men and women who have made 
plenty of mistakes of their own, will show no lack of 
indulgence. What the country wants is knowledge— 
specific grounds upon which it can base action for the 
future. For example, there are thousands of men here 
who take a great pride in thinking that they are not going 
to be frightened by the talk of the Third International or, 
as they would say, “any other Socialistic talking-shop.” 
When they are told by non-official instructors that the 
Third International is something very different from a 
“ Socialist talking-shop,” they frankly don’t believe it. 
They will tell you that they have heard too much of that 
sort of thing, and that they are not going to damn anybody 
or any institution on newspaper paragraphs. It will be 
a very different matter if they can be shown, on the word 
of the Government, what the real designs of the Third 
International are and what are their relations with the 
dictators of Moscow. 

If it is said that the Government, though they may 
have great suspicions, have nothing which, if put forward 
as disclosures, would contribute to popular knowledge, 
why should not the Cabinet appoint either a Royal 
Commission or else a Committee of the House of 
Commons, or, again, a Joint Committee with the power 
to hold both public and secret sittings and to investigate 
the truth or want of truth in the allegations of the Duke 
of Northumberland in regard to the influences exerted by 
foreign conspirators? And here we may add that the 
ways and means and the expenditure of foreign money 
should be a matter for very special and close inquiry. 
The Commission or Committee would of course have 
complete power to grant exemption from prosecution 
to any witness who acted with proper candour and 
straightforwardness. A body investigating on these 
lines would soon draw to itself evidence of a very valuable 
kind and would, through the testimony which it would 
receive, soon become a cause of real enlightenment. There 
is also another way in which it would be of great practical 
use. It might be able to give judgment as to the authen- 
ticity or not of particular documents. The last thing we 
want to do is to see the nation taken in by either forged 
papers or papers which, though authentic, may represent 
no real force. On the other hand, we do not want the 
country to dismiss as absurd or impossible some statement 
which, after all, however sensational or incredible, proves 
to be an important document and one to which we ought 
to pay attention. 

Finally, the Government should not neglect the power 
of enlightenment which comes from a public trial. No 
doubt the main object of a public trial is to punish a 
particular individual, but this is by no means the only 
benefit. Even if the man indicted may get off, and justly 
get off, with a technical plea or because there is not sufficient 
evidence to prove him guilty, though he may in reality 
be guilty, the prosecution may be of the utmost public 
moment. It is the habit of Englishmen to read trials 
when they will read nothing else. Therefore it is well 





——. 


worth while for the Government to run the risk of not 
getting a verdict, or not being able to uphold a verdict if 
they do get it, provided they can get sworn testimon 

examined before an impartial tribunal. 7 





CENTRES FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
[COMMUNICATED. } 


i hepa high cost of living, associated with widespread 

industrial depression, has had the almost inevitable 
result on our voluntary hospitals of precipitating the 
financial crisis which many of them had even in pre-war 
days with difficulty succeeded in warding off. So difficult 
has the position become that, in spite of the newly instituted 
system of payments by the patients, several of our largest 
hospitals have recently announced the reduction of their 
in-patient accommodation by many hundreds of beds— 
beds for which there is already a far too lengthy waiting 
list. On the other hand, it is true that in the metropolitan 
area, and in some of the large industrial towns such as 
Bradford, there has been considerable development of the 
municipal hospitals, the old workhouse infirmaries, and 
that the treatment to be obtained in the best of these 
institutions is far in advance of what was obtainable there 
a decade ago, and compares not unfavourably with that 
given in the voluntary hospitals; but there are serious 
objections to this piecemeal handling of a stupendous 
question intimately concerned with the health and pros- 
perity of the entire community. At the best, under 
present circumstances it would seem to result in robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Of course no one would suggest that 
any but the best treatment should be given at the Poor Law 
infirmaries, but their sphere of activity should be clearly 
defined, and they should be made an integral part of our 
hospital system. We have had from the late Minister of 
Health many protestations of friendship for the voluntary 
hospitals, but appearances suggest that by means of 
municipal hospitals, municipal clinics, and modifications 
of the panel system, the bureaucrats who are in control 
at the centre desire to present us with a fait accompli 
in the matter of a State medical service. 

Now, whatever view may be held about the advantages 
or disadvantages of a universal State medical service, it is 
obvious that in the present condition of financial stringency 
the country cannot adequately support both the voluntary 
hospitals and a greatly extended system of municipal! 
hospitals ; yet if other voluntary hospitals are driven to 
follow the lead of the London and King’s College Hospitals, 
and reduce considerably the number of their beds, the 
arguments of those who advocate further development 
and extension of the municipal institutions cannot fail to 
be greatly strengthened, for it is admitted on all sides 
that the present in-patient accommodation available is 
far below present needs. 

To overcome the present difficulties various plans have 
been suggested, such as a State subsidy for the hospitals, 
but this, in the opinion of many, would involve State control, 
to which they are strongly adverse. Probably any large 
subsidy would of necessity mean State control, but it has 
to be remembered that the State already makes grants to 
hospitals without so far any protest from those who are 
opposed to a subsidy. However, at the present moment 
a scheme on the lines suggested by Dr. Gordon Dill, which 
has already been adopted and put in practice in Sussex, 
holds the field. Under this scheme the individual or the 
head of the family is to be persuaded voluntarily to insure 
against sickness and to receive in return the assurance of 
hospital treatment, when necessary, and certain specialist 
and consultant services at home. Apart from the obvious 
financial difficulties which will have to be overcome before 
such a scheme can be successfully developed, it appears 
to the writer that the mistake that is being made is the 
almost constant one of considering the various sections 
of the health services separately. No real advance can be 
made on those lines. We are all justly proud of our 
large and voluntary hospitals, not least those of us who have 
been trained in them, yet the time has surely come when we 
should consider whether there is not too great a tendency 
to develop these institutions at the expense of other 
branches of medical service, more especially that which is 
in the hands of the general practitioners. Any scheme of 
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the Gordon Dill type must result in stereotyping our views 
of the importance of the respective branches of the health 
services, so that before such schemes receive our support it 
will be well to consider whether by concentrating on the 
question of financial support of our voluntary hospitals, 
and seeking to develop them still further, we shall be 
doing the best for the health of the community. 

What, then, is the present condition? At the hospital, 
especially the large teaching hospitals, the patient of the 
offe-time poorer class can receive every form of modern 
treatment, while for the diagnosis of his condition every 
modern appliance is available. The only but by no 
means negligible disadvantage he will suffer is the hospital 
doctor’s ignorance of his, the patient’s, home conditions, 
an ignorance which the most capable almoner can only 
partly enlighten. The rich patient can avail himself of 
all the same advantages of diagnosis and treatment, only 
in his case diagnosis, which may entail visits to the houses 
of several specialists, will probably consume more time. 
But one of the large middle class of very moderate 
means, what does he usually receive? Advice and a 
bottle of medicine! Most excellent advice, and most 
excellent medicine! Massage, electricity, baths, exercises, 
diet, any one or all may be recommended to the sufferer, 
but how to obtain them with the resources of a shallow 
purse is not, indeed cannot, be explained. And this diffi- 
culty is not confined to the middle classes. The manual 
worker, who cannot spare from his working day the large 
amount of time attendance at a hospital necessitates, 
finds himself in similar plight; and again, under the 
National Insurance Scheme, the State has stereotyped his 
treatment into advice and a bottle of medicine. According 
to modern ideas, these two classes of patients are not being 
efficiently treated, their diseases are not arrested at that 
stage, when it is most easy to do this, when the patient 
can in many cases be efficiently treated with a modicum 
of interference with work. The result is increasing ill- 
health, till finally in-patient treatment offers the only 
hope of amelioration, seldom of cure. Is it cause for 
surprise that so many hospital beds are required? Is not 
the ever-increasing demand for such beds the necessary 
result of fostering the hospitals, developing their capacities 
for treatment at the expense of the general practitioner, 
and at the expense of the large non-hospital classes of 
patients ? Is not this the consequence of restricting the 
opportunities of carrying out thorough and efficient medical 
and surgical treatment to the members of the hospital 
staffs numbering not more than 10 per cent. of the medical 
profession and withholding similar opportunities from 
the 90 per cent. engaged in general practice, on whom the 
community mainly depends for the maintenance of its 
health ? No sensible person would desire to impair the 
efficiency of our hospitals, but surely it is reasonable to 
inquire whether by centring our attention on the hospitals 
we are acting in the best interests of the national health. 

In the report of its Consultative Council of Medical and 
Allied Services published by the Ministry of Health last 
year the above point of view finds expression in the sug- 
gested primary centres to be staffed by general practi- 
tioners. The scheme outlined by the Council has been 
severely criticized as being too grandiose, unworkable, 
financially impossible, most of the critics seeming to be 
under the impression that the scheme in its entirety was 
to be put in practice at once, whereas the Chairman of the 
Council, Lord Dawson of Penn, has stated that the scheme 
simply embodies an ideal towards which we should strive, 
and suggests that twenty or more years may be needed to 
get it fully established. 

Financially, such a scheme is quite beyond our present 
national resources, and the needs of our hospitals are 
pressing and must receive instant attention, but this 
assistance must not be given in such a way as to render 
impossible the proper development of other branches of 
medical service, above all not in such a manner as will 
impede the development of the general practitioner. The 
hospital question will only be satisfactorily settled by 
reducing the pressing need for in-patient treatment by 
providing more satisfactory treatment for the early stages 
of disease. 

Fortunately, a beginning can be made without any 
excessive outlay, Throughout the country centres have 





been established by the British Red Cross Society for the 
treatment of injured and sick demobilized soldiers, So 
beneficial have Suan their activities that many of these 
centres find that very shortly they will not have sufficient 
ex-Service patients to keep them going, and it is proposed 
that by the end of the year many of them shall be closed. 
Such a policy seems to be fundamentally wrong. Much 
valuable equipment has been installed, much experience 
in treatment has been gained ; surely it would be better 
to open these centres to the civil population, and, as op- 
portunity offers, to extend their activities, associating the 
practitioners of the neighbourhood in their working, and 
endeavouring to make them self-supporting by charging 
moderate fees. The fact that they could continue to give 
treatment in the evenings as at present would in itself 
commend the centres to those who are unable to receive 
treatment in the daytime. 

Such a moderate scheme would not affect adversely the 
financial position of the general practitioner, or the masseur 
or masseuse ; it would merely increase the efficiency of the 
general practitioner by giving him opportunities of person- 
ally supervising the various forms of treatment, massage, 
electricity, remedial exercises, baths, to mention but a few, 
and allow him to estimate for himself their value in the cure 
or amelioration of disease, while those engaged in administer- 
ing massage would have the longed-for opportunity of popu- 
larizing their particular form of treatment. As for the 
general public, in course of time really efficient treatment 
would replace the system of “advice and a bottle of 
medicine.” : 

[In Surrey Red Cross Curative Posts have been treating 
civilians, and especially children, during the past three 
years. Not many weeks after the Armistice the Spectator 
expressed a strong hope that the Red Cross should take 
as its revised motto: “In pace ut in bello—In peace 
as in war.” The results in Surrey in the case of infant 
paralysis have been most encouraging, and lend support 
to “D.’s” sound and persuasive plea.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CONNEXIONS. 

Mo" men admit to some extent the “claim” of 

even distant relationship. In this country, in 
which the patriarchal system has ceased to exist, there is 
still some clan feeling. Families do hang together more 
or less. Unsuccessful members expect to receive some 
help, and successful ones expect to have to give it. “I 
cannot very well refuse to do anything for the boy,” men 
say ; “ after all, he is a cousin, disagreeable young ruffian 
though he may be.” The young ruffian in his turn thinks 
his better-placed cousin a snob if he does not reach him a 
friendly hand in a difficulty. Blood relations (outside the 
first degree) are a boon or a bore according to the point 
of view. 

Where connexions are concerned, however, the case is 
quite different. No one needs to do anything for his 
‘*connexions.” They cannot disgrace him or bring him 
much honour, but very often indeed he gets a good deal of 
interest and pleasure out of them. Old-fashioned people 
used to speak of being “highly connected” as a great 
advantage. They were right. It adds very much to the 
interest of life to be, as it were, mechanically brought across 
people in a slightly different sphere to one’s own. As 
snobbishness dies down under the levelling influence of 
modern thought, we are inclined to think that low con- 
nexions (in a purely social sense) may also be regarded 
as well worth having. Nowadays we should all be inclined 
to regard it as an advantage to a man in a ruling position 
to be connected with people of several classes, and it may 
one day be considered one of the great qualifications of a 
man of the world. Jf at the present date a scholar could 
discover that Shakespeare had a kindly aunt with whom 
as a boy he passed much time and whose sister-in-law was 
married to a duke, we should all feel that Shakespeare’s 
inspired knowledge of social life was in a measure explained ; 
and in the same manner, if some wonderful novelist arose in 
the literary class who depicted to the life the mining popu- 
lation of Wales, we should all be very anxious to know 
whether he had any connexions among them, This means, 
of course, we should be interested to hear that there were 
circumstances which had brought him across the type of 
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man whom he was painting in the ordinary course of life, 
and not only as an object of study ; in fact, that he was 
painting portraits of men and women he had met as friends, 
not worked from as models. Facilities of education will 
without doubt immensely increase men’s field of vision in 
this sense. The classes will intermarry. An intimate 
school friend is, after all, a potential brother-in-law. 
The notions symbolized in the Austrian rules about 
“ quarterings ” are — carried away on the floods of 
change. As things are, the majority of people, even if they 
do their duty manfully by relatives of whom they are not 
proud, suppress the fact that their “ connexions ” come 
from a long social distance; but this merely shows that habits 
of mind outlast intellectual changes by very long periods, 
and minds are more limited by custom than conviction. 

There are a great many people in the world who 
have no friends. Nevertheless, the desire for friendship, 
at any rate among the educated, is almost universal. 
All the friendless seek substitutes. An intense interest in 
“the family” (outside the first degree of relationship) 
is as a rule confined to people who have few or 
no intimacies based on anything but common tradition. 
They have no great pleasure in the exchange of ideas or in 
the less superficial side of social life. Perhaps they are 
very greatly taken up by their work, or perhaps they may 
be rather stupid, or else they are so very ill-informed, 
or so unfortunately unable to express themselves, or so 
temperamentally reserved that the pleasures of conver- 
sation hardly exist for them. They feel, however, the 
ordinary human need to keep “in touch” with a circle ; 
they fear isolation, or they are not satisfied with the very 
few close intimacies of domestic life. In following the 
fortunes of the persons of their own blood they find what 
they long for, and are hardly aware, even though “ the 
family ” returns their keen interest but dully, that they 
lack the human intercourse which many a man who habi- 
tually forgets his distant kith and kin enjoys among his 
friends. There is something rather admirable in this 
family exclusiveness. It is a quality rather like patriotism, 
and seldom goes with any very ignoble qualities. It means, 
as a rule, considerable interest in gossip, but that is neither 
@ vice nor a virtue. In good-hearted people it is a charming 
peculiarity, softening and hiding their mental restrictions, 
making them in a restricted sense interesting and along a 
narrow line sympathetic. Ifa man or a woman is naturally 
spiteful or naturally a cynic, it is a misfortune for himself 
and every one else that he should be preoccupied with the 
intimate doings of his fellow-creatures either within or 
without his family circle. Such acid persons should be 
from their earliest youth shut up among books and en- 
couraged to attend to abstract matters only. Under such 
conditions their defects may be hardly noticeable. It is, 
however, only the unamiable and untruthful who should 
ever be discouraged from gossiping. 

To return, however, to the subject of the family, or 
rather, to speak more accurately, the cousinhood. A 
large and growing number of people have no distant 
“family” at all. If they have no talent for friendship 
and no money to spend upon keeping up an “ acquaint- 
ance” (for no luxury is dearer, as in these bad times so 
many of us know to our cost), they would but for their 
great interest in “ connexions” find themselves out of 
touch with the world. No absorption in family trees was 
ever so great as the absorption of some women in “ con- 
nexions.” In boarding-houses and such-like refuges of the 
friendless, the tracing of connexions forms, we have been 
told, the great staple of conversation. To discover that 
their opposite neighbour’s aunt’s stepson’s niece is going 
to be married to a distant cousin of their own will fill the 
minds of an elderly couple or a lone spinster for a whole 
evening. How they can possibly care about the matter 
those who care about more rational things will never 
know for certain. There are no conversational openings 
quite so dull as those which have reference to the harmless 
sport of connexion-hunting. We cannot, however, deny 
that there is something pathetic about the ardour of those 
who take part in it. They are groping about to find some 
link with their fellow-creatures other than the ordinary 
ones of blood and heart and mind, and they get some 
sort of satisfaction, the same sort which a would-be 
traveller can get out of an atlas. 





———— 


MODERN FURNITURE AND STUFFS IN PARIS 


[c is ae in the treatment of fittings for eclectrig 
light and in the designing of carpets that modern 
Paris designers of home decorations chiefly surpass us, 
In a recent visit to two or three shops in Paris which 
make a speciality of modern decorations we saw nothing 
to equal the fabrics that we have in this country—I mean 
for example, the printed cretonnes which are to be had 
at Messrs. Heal’s, among other places, or the hand-woven 
materials, to the subject of whose design and manufacture 
I hope to return some day. Nor did we see any china, 
glass or pottery that was particularly inspired. But 
Parisian designers certainly have very clever and delight- 
ful ways of treating electric light of which we in this 
country have not apparently yet heard. For example, 
nothing could be more simple than the device which is 
to be seen in endless variations at Maurice Dufréne et Cie 
(Rue Bayard). Here the usual “ bowl fitting,” instead 
of being ta by a rim and three chains, is suspended in 
a net, sometimes of plain gold cord knotted and orna- 
mented with long gold tassels, sometimes of vermilion 
silk with dull blue beads instead of knots, or perhaps of 
green silk with fantastically carved black beads; or, again, 
bowl cords and tassels may be all white. At the “ Com- 
pagnie des Arts Frangais ” (Faubourg St. Honoré) we saw 
a plain porcelain bowl hung from a rim by broad gilt- 
bronze “ribbons” with a graceful, satisfying efiect. 
Here also were some very charming alabaster fittings, 
For some reason or other transparent alabaster with a 
light inside it, though it sounds so delightful on paper, 
is actually often rather unpleasant, but here a very warm 
tone of alabaster has been chosen. The lights were a 
pair of wall fittings which had acquired the nickname 
** bénitiers,” and were, in fact, rather reminiscent of the 
scrolled cockle-shell treatment of the holy water stoop. 
They were intended to be hung fairly high, and from them 
on each side hung down a broad gilt “ ribbon ” of carved 
wood. At Martine’s (Faubourg St. Honoré) there was a 
charming fitting for a stair. It was a big grid of little gilt 
battens hung from silk cords, and where the grids crossed 
were very small, quite round, yellow electric light bulbs. 
This, though so simple a device, was extraordinarily 
pretty. But the masterpieces were to be found at the 
Compagnie des Arts Francais. They were two big 
standards, which one imagined having their place in a 
big stone hall of a formal house, and they were called, 
I think, “ Les Grandes Eaux,” and, in fact, looked exactly 
like petrified fountains rising from a bronze substructure. 
The actual technique of it was, as usual, perfectly simple ; 
very small] lustres, such as are used in ordinary chandeliers, 
were here hung in frames which gave them the outline 
of feathery, rather flat sprays of water. The eflect when 
the light was on was gorgeous. The strangest lighting 
was that of an entirely gold mosaic bathroom at Martine’s. 
The room—floor, ceiling, bath, wash-hand basin, and walls— 
is entirely made of gold glass mosaic, with here and there 
a line of black on it. On the walls, outlined in the black 
mosaic, sprout curious, life-sized trees which bear strange 
glass fruits on half-relief. A touch of a switch and these 
fruits are revealed as the method of lighting the room. 
We were told that the mosaic is very practical, much more 
practical than tiles for a bathroom. The bits of glass, 
being so much smaller than a tile, do not tend to get loose 
from their cement. The initial cost is, I suppose, con- 
siderable, but the effect is beautiful and not oppressively 
gorgeous, though I am not sure that the whole thing 
would have not been still more delightful in a translucent 
sea-green and silver. Apparently there is a considerable 
demand for such bathrooms in South America—no one 
in France can afford this sort of thing at all. 

As to the actual treatment of rooms, there was a 
room at Martine’s with plain cream-coloured walls and, as 
it were, a rough-cast gold ceiling, the surface just stopping 
short of stalactites. At night the lighting in this room 
of course emphasizes the gold. At the Compagnie des 
Arts Francais a room with grey velvet walls with a gilt 
picture rail and gilt door fittings was surprisingly pleasant 
and effective, especially in combination with the modern 
furniture which was shown in it. This would of course 
be an impossible treatment for London. A bedroom at 





the same shop we did not like at all. It was entirely 
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in rich browns, greys, and golds, with a bright gilt ceiling, 
from which hidden lights were reflected down. The bed 
was very low and had a cloth of gold quilt. It might 
have been a tolerable room in which to go to bed, but it 
would have been unbearable to wake upin it. At Martine’s 
there were a good many rooms frescoed in conventional 
patterns in tempera, but the patterns seemed to me, as 
a rule, rather ineffective, and the net result not quite 
worth the trouble taken. 

At the Compagnie des Arts Francais there were some 
attractive wallpapers to be seen. One in particular we 
liked, called “‘ The Allies,” which was to be had in blue 
and grey, or in two soft tones of yellow. From a little 
distance the effect was almost exactly like that of a Chinese 
paper, but, looked a t closely, one realized that the landscapes 
were formalized French and Flemish villages. About 
this landscape marched Italians in cloaks, French soldiers, 
and a bony Highlander. There were roads and poplar 
trees and church spires, the whole pattern being very 
much concentrated and formalized. Another pleasant 
wallpaper is the “La Fontaine” paper, which consists 
chiefly of a trellis work of ribbon. Looked at closely, 
however, the little trophies of fruit, birds, and beasts that 
hang in the middle of each diamond proves really the 
illustration of a La Fontaine fable—Maiire Corbeau, 
Deux Pigeons, and so forth. On the whole, the designs of 
these wallpapers, though newer and more amusing than 
anything we are producing in England at the moment, 
seem to me often a trifle languid, and there appears to linger 
acertain misplaced affection for snuff-colour. An exception 
is a very pretty paper with white ground and broken-up 
stripes of grey and bright blue on it, the stripes interrupted 
by squares in which are conventional bunches of grey and 
blue flowers with bright green leaves, 

Another direction in which the French designers are 
trying experiments is that of making carpets. We are 
probably all agreed that there has been in the past some- 
thing very unsatisfactory about our meek acceptance of the 
Eastern patterns which often accord extremely ill with the 
rest of our decorations. I do not think in England that 
in original design we have got much beyond plain trellis 
pattern, a modification of the Chinese patterns, or an 
irregular Jazz, which is very effective for some rooms, but 
which should not be our only resource. There are, of 
course, very definite limitations in the sort of patterns 
that are suitable for pile carpets. Many patterns depend 
for their effectiveness upon the outlines being perfectly 
crisp and definite. A carpet is necessarily woolly and the 
outlines cannot be sharp. Again, the patterns must not 
be too coherent, as pieces of furniture wil! almost certainly 
have to stand in positions on the carpet, which are indicated 
by the conveniences of the users and not by the exigencies 
of the carpet’s pattern. These French designers are 
making experiments upon the lines of covering the carpet 
with very large flowers. Arug six feet by ten feet, forinstance, 
might not contain more than five large cart-wheel flowers, 
the pattern, generally a very compact one, being further 
made up by glimpses of green leaves, buds, or trellis work. 
Very good examples of these carpets are to be seen at 
Maurice Dufréne et Cie. One that pleased me was in 
mauves and yellows over a silver-grey trellis pattern. 
There were also other carpets which were rather like those 
old-fashioned glass paper-weights which were to be bought 
in Venice, and in which you saw frosted sugar candy 
flowers through the domed glass. 

Here and there in the new furniture we were struck by a 
certain unpleasant reminder of the fact that there had been 
such a thing as the Viennese Art Nouveau movement. 
This was particularly the case at Maurice Dufréne’s, 


but even here there was a good deal of furniture which was 
pure of this taint, and much of it was both agreeable and 
At Martine’s there was a pretty knee-hole 
dressing-table made of some silver-grey wood which, 
instead of handles, had scarlet tassels to the drawers 
At the Compagnie des 
Arts Francais were some really beautiful pieces of furniture, 
many well-designed mirrors, one of which I liked especially. 
It was divided into twelve squares held by gilt nails and 
had a frame consisting of two rather flat gilt cornucopias, 
which poured out their gilt fruit about two-thirds of the 
There were several small looking-glasses 
with this sort of moli/, but none, I thought, more admirably 


newly designed. 


(these were easily renewable). 


Way up the glass, 











proportioned. There were also here some very attractive 
writing-tables and a set of grey and gold chairs, in which a 
formal silhouette basket of flowers formed the central panel 
of the back. 

In conclusion, I think the English tourist in Paris would 
probably agree that our modern decorators have not at 
present very much to learn from the French in the matter 
of colour, or in the way of designing fabrics, and that 
perhaps, on the whole, we can devise a general scheme for 
a room as well as they. Where they surpass us immensely 
is, as I have said, in ingenious devices for electric light, 
(which they have realized as an opportunity, where we 
seem to regard it as a necessity), in carpets, and in the 
designing of wallpaper. Why does nobody in England 
design wallpapers, or, if they do, why do they keep the 
matter so profound a secret ? A. W. E. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

a 
THE GREATEST OF ALL PROBLEMS—INTER- 
NATIONAL DEBTS. 
[To THe Epitor or THe “‘ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In common with the rest of the country, the City 
believes that the end of the coal strike is near, and hopes 
are entertained that, in some directions at all events, and 
especially in the textile industries, a moderate trade 
revival will follow a resumption of the coal output. Never- 
theless, it is only too clear to those who have eyes to see 
and a will to look ahead that by reason of the financial 
and economic upheaval of the Great War, with its stupendous 
effect upon the world’s exchanges, and by reason of the 
huge international debts which have been created, we 
commence our new era of international trade under excep- 
tional conditions and, so far as may be judged, under 
conditions which are likely to handicap us in no ordinary 
degree. 

Much has been said and written with regard to this 
subject, and also with regard to the extent to which we 
may be aflected by quickened competition on the part 
of Germany. In business circles, at all events, the idea 
of the great indebtedness of Germany being likely to act 
as a kind of boomerang to other nations, and to Great 
Britain in particular, is not altogether a new one; but 
I venture to think that it has been reserved for Mr. 
McKenna, chairman of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, to present the problem in a manner which should 
compel the attention of the whole nation. I make no 
apology, therefore, for devoting my letter to you this week 
to a consideration of a few of the points raised by him 
in his address delivered on Wednesday evening to the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. I do so in the belief 
that even the brief comments I shall make upon it will 
induce many of your readers to obtain the complete 
address, which I assume will be published in due course. 

Taking for his subject “ International Debts,” Mr. 
McKenna dealt first with the great change which has 
taken place in international indebtedness as a whole since 
the war, and then in the second part of his address he 
dealt in particular with the effect likely to be produced 
by the attempt of Germany to discharge her external 
indebtedness, and in that connexion made some practical 
suggestions to which I will refer at the close of this letter. 

Aiter referring to the fact that before the war we wer 
the greatest creditor nation, with foreign investments 
estimated in value at about £4,000,000,000, with France and 
Germany following behind us, Mr. McKenna showed that, as 
regards ‘securities at all events, America was then a great 
debtor nation, her pre-war debt to foreign countries being 
estimated at over £800,000,000. From this point Mr. 
McKenna proceeded to demonstrate another important 
truth—namely, that whereas previous to the war one of 
the greatest debtor countries, the United States, relied 
for the meeting of her external liabilities upon the export 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, the countries which now 
have great external indebtedness, such as Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, have been accustomed to rely upou 
their manufacturing activities as the means for paying for 
their imports from abroad. When, therefore, it is remem- 
bered that America, to whom most of these countrics 
now stand indebted, has herself, as a consequence of the 
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conditions of the war, also become a great manufacturing 
country, the complexities, not to say the difficulties— 
from our point of view—of the new post-war situation 
become apparent. 

Taking the £ sterling for the moment as representing 
its full gold value, Mr. McKenna showed that the general 
position of relative international indebtedness after the war 
stands roughly as follows: Germany’s debt for reparations 
is assessed at about £6,600,000,000, while the total debt due 
to the United States Government in respect of obligations 
arising out of the war, including arrears of interest, but 
excluding Russian debt, is about £2,240,000,000, of which 
Great Britain is responsible for £950,000,000, and France and 
Italy for about £760,000,000 and £370,000,000 respectively. 
France, of course, also owes us about £560,000,000, and 
Italy about £176,000,000. Russia is left out of account 
owing to the exceptional circumstances of that country. 
It was, however, upon the problem presented by the 
German reparation payments to which Mr. McKenna 
directed chief attention, his object being to demonstrate, 
first, the menace threatened to our own export activities, 
and, second, the means whereby the menace might to 
some extent be lessened. On the question whether the 
reparation payment imposed upon Germany was just or 
unjust, Mr. McKenna did not enter, recognizing, no doubt, 
the wisdom of confining his observations to a consideration 
of the position from an economic standpoint without any 
kind of reference to politics. Briefly, therefore, his point 
was that Germany can only discharge her enormous 
liabilities by a vast increase in her exports of goods and 
services. Under the reparation arrangements Germany 
has to pay her foreign creditors a minimum of £150,000,000 
a year, and a maximum of nearly £400,000,000, and, of 
course, the whole point of the situation is that it will be 
impossible for Germany thus to expand her exports unless 
she is able to reduce her costs of production so as to cut 
out other countries in the export trade. 

In this connexion there is, of course, the possibility to 
be considered of the German wage-earners being unwilling 
to work on terms which would enable the country to thus 
expand her exports. At present, however, all the indi- 
cations show that they ave willing and that progress is 
being made in the matter of competition with other nations. 
Moreover, it is impossible, as Mr. McKenna says, to fail to 
notice the extent to which before the war both Germany 
and Great Britain “ produced for export similar articles 
and sold them in competition with each other in the same 
foreign markets.” Great Britain and Germany, he added, 
“were by far the greatest exporters of manufactured and 
partially manufactured goods. In 1912 the total export of 
articles of this class from all the manufacturing countries 
of the world amounted to not more than £1,300,000,000. 
Of this total the United Kingdom and Germany alone were 
responsible for £700,000,090.” Thus it will be seen that 
Germany has been our greatest competitor for the world 
trade in manufactured and partially manufactured goods, 
and Germany's present enormous indebtedness, plus the 
export duty on her goods, must necessarily compel her still 
further to strive in the direction of cheapening production 
in order to compete successfully. Nor must it be over- 
looked that while the Allies will, in a sense, be receiving 
during these years of German competition reparation 
payments, the greater part of such payments will go to 
France, while as against the comparatively small amount 
due to this country we shall have to stand the brunt of the 
accentuated German competition in every market of the 
world. 

Space prevents my going more fully into Mr. McKenna’s 
admirably lucid presentation of the commercial and 
economic problems involved in these German reparation 
payments, but I must add one word with regard to the 
suggestion which he made with regard to the matter. 
Opinions concerning it may differ, but it is at least eminently 
practical, and, so far as I can judge, it is likely to receive a 
considerable measure of approval in commercial circles. 
Briefly, the suggestion is this. Under the terms of the 


existing reparation scheme the Commission have power to 
call for payment by Germany of any kind of goods to the 
value of £100,000,000 a year, and therefore, says Mr. 
McKenna :— 

‘** Nothing stands in the way of Germany being required to send 
to this country and France and the rest of the Allied countries, 








to each according to its requirements, articles such as coal 
timber, potash, sugar, all of which Germany produces in great 
quantities. It would mean undoubtedly that much Geman 
capital and labour would have to be withdrawn from manufact ure 
and devoted to the production of the materials required by the 
countries to which she is indebted, but this is a penalty which 
German industry might very properly be called upon to pay. 
I know that by means like these no such figures of value could B; 
reached as those which settled Germany’s ultimate peyment at 
nearly £400,000,000 a year. But at least there would be no 
disturbance of British trade and there would be no oxternal 
pressure keeping down German wages to a point which would 
ensure successful competition with us in foreign trade. Germany's 
manufactures and shipping, so far from being benefited, would be 
at this disadvantage in competition with ours that her ability to 
devote capital and labour to them would be largely restricted.” 


I suggest that in these proposals of Mr. McKenna, who 
be it remembered, speaks not only as a banker but as an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, there is abundant scope 
for practical discussion, and I shall be surprised if the many 
economic readers of the Spectaior have not themselves some 
practical suggestions and comments to put forward. Of 
one thing there can be no question—namely, that this 
address of Mr.. McKenna constitutes a most courageous 
attempt to deal at close quarters with what I have ventured 
to describe in the heading of my letter as the greatest 
problem with which this country is confronted. If I might 
add one word of criticism, it is that the City would have 
been glad if he had also taken the opportunity of emphasiz- 
ing the supreme importance of the nation seeing in theso 
possibilities of German competition yet another reason for 
more strenuous labour, accompanied by simpler living on 
the part of every section of the community. Presumably he 
considered that the conclusion was so obvious as to require 
no emphasis.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, June 16th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) os 

SCOTTISH MINERS AND THEIR LEADERS. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Spec7aTor.’’] 
S1r,—The writer resides in a part of Scotland where there are 
both coal-pits and oil shale mines, and he has had business 
and friendly relationships with miners as well as mine-owners 
for more than thirty years. During this period great industrial 
developments have taken place, and many large new collieries 
have been established, particularly in Fife, which is now thie 
most important Scottish mining county. Coal-mining has 
been carried on more or less intermittently in the Lothians for 
eight centuries, and for three or four centuries in Fife. But to 
expedite the recent developments, the hereditary race of local 
miners—the so-called ‘“‘ hame-biders”—a decent and quiet, 
though perhaps somewhat slow-going class, were found to he 
not nearly numerous enough to produce the large output and 
work at the accelerated pace needed for modern industry. It 
was thus unhappily found necessary, towards the end of last 
century, to import large numbers of foreigners, notably Irish 
and Poles, with strong arms and tongues, but often with weak 
mentality, and it is mainly these undesirable strangers, or 
their more unruly and often mixed descendants of the second 
generation, who have become the chief mischief-makers in 
various places, and have given the worthy Scotsa bad name in 
recent years, The Lowland Scot, with many solid qualities of 
heart and head, is, as a rule, somewhat deficient in oratorical 
power and self-assertiveness, and for the sake of a quiet lice 
often allows himself to be overruled and silenced by the 
voluble Irish minority and by the half-civilized men of 
Slavonic parentage. It is only necessary to look at the names 
of the Labour leaders in this district to see that the vast 
majority are Irish, from Bob Smillie downwards. As for the 
rest, the Poles have mostly changed their original unpronounce- 
able names for those of worthy native families, and there is 
no knowing in some places whether or not a Sandy Macalister 
or a Donald Campbell has a drop of good Scots blood in his 
veins. During the strike I have conversed with variovs 
worthy “hame-biders,” both old and young, and asked them 
if they understood what the pool meant to them. I explained 
that at the colliery where they worked there had not been an 
idle day for want of orders for the last twenty years, while 
they would, under the pool, no doubt have to give up part of 
their earnings to other pits that were often idle, and the mine- 
owners would be asked to do likewise. If that was the meaning 
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of the pool, I was told, they would see themselves far enough 


before they had anything to do with it, and the mine-owner 
could not be expected to hand over his profits to keep worse 
managed collieries going either. Many of these men were 
working hard at local coal outcrops from sunrise to sunset, 
and even all night, and were driving little mines considerable 
distances, and under a bad roof, into the hill faces in quite a 
creditable way, and getting their coal profitably disposed of 
at £4 or £5 a ton. I commended their enterprise, and had 
many a joke about not sticking to their seven-hour day and 
the orders of their union prohibiting outcrop mining. More 
than once they complained bitterly of the roguery of trade 
union officials, and said they were sick of their long holiday, 
and would gladly go back to the pits if their leaders would let 
them. One old miner said the whole of them were ruled by a 
clique who did anything they liked. When I asked him why 
he did not go to their meetings with his friends and outvote the 
clique, he protested that “he had never been at and wadna 
gang near ony o’ their meetin’s.”’ 

That is unhappily still the usual attitude in the district. 
A few days ago a general meeting was called of all the miners 
in one part of West Lothian, where about 1,100 are employed. 
The meeting was attended by only about 100 men, and was 
addressed by the county agent—an Irishman—who, as usual, 
advised the rejection of the last Government offer. Some of 
the small audience went prepared to move an amendment to 
accept and return to work, but the motion was not put to the 
meeting by the wily agent, and he went back and reported that 
the men in that area were all against acceptance of the new 
conditions. Such is the way the poor miners allow themselves 
to be handled, and this is only a small example of what is 
taking place all over the country. Dishonesty and deceit on the 
part of a small but determined revolutionary minority are 
keeping the miners hungry, and endeavouring to spread 
further discontent and mislead the public. The Labour leaders 
are loudly proclaiming that to accept the new wage rate means 
starvation and poverty to the coal-miners. But in the very 
same county, a few miles away, there are several thousand oil- 
shale miners who have long ago quietly accepted a reduction of 
6s. a shift, as they recognize that the Scottish oil industry 
cannot afford to pay more. They pay the market price for 
their house coal and work six days a week, while the coal- 
miner gets his coal at a very small or nominal price, and 
only works five or five and a-half days a week. With a reduc- 
tion of 36s. a wceek—more than the coal-miners are asked to 
accept—the shale miner still lives quite comfortably, and does 
more work than his neighbour in the coal-pits. For many 
years the miners have paid 1s. a week into their union funds, 
and after, say, ten years, if the funds were honestly managed, 
each man should have at his credit £26 plus the interest that 
should have accrued, less, of course, a small percentage for the 
management expenses of the union’s business. But what do the 
men find when a stoppage occurs? All that has been received 
in some districts is £1 or £2 of strike pay. The rest has dis- 
appeared, eaten up between expensive delegates’ charges at 
multiplied conferences, and by salaries to officials and political 
propaganda. Any insurance or bank managers who made their 
clients’ funds evaporate so effectively would have to accept the 
King’s hospitality for a lengthened term, and disappear from 
public life thereafter, but unhappily there is no public tribunal 
to protect trade unionists’ financial interests. All these things 
show that this agitation is not only vastly injurious to the 
general public, but is also thoroughly dishonest in intention. 
The chief sufferers will be the coal-miners themselves, who little 
know whither their Bolshevik and Sinn Fein self-appointed 
leaders are driving them.—I am, Sir, &c., ENGINEER. 

Edinburgh. 





AMERICA AND SINN FEIN. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Your issue of March 26th contains a letter from Mr. 
George L. Fox, of Newhaven, Conn., that correctly sizes up 
the journalistic character of William Hard, who was in Ireland 
some weeks ago writing for the Metropolitan magazine of New 
York. The Metropolitan is one of the best of our popular 
monthlies, but the writer protested to the publisher against 
the false appeals it made to readers actual and prospective 
when it said “ Mr. Hard will write the true story of Ireland,” 
&e. Mr. Hard, on account of his associations here, is no more 
capable of writing the truth about Ireland than the half-breed 
De Valera is capable of telling the truth about the British, or 
the Irish for that matter. The Hard articles are “ duds.” The 
reason is plain. America is at last wise to the Sinn Fein 
propaganda. Americans are not to be fooled either by tho 
Irish or the British, Americans are finding out the truth, but 
not from the mass of innuendoes that Hard has written for the 
Metropolitan. 

Here is one example, and it will do as well as if fifty were 





given. The British act “by blows, by agony of the body, by 
threat of death, They have done it by no means infrequently. 
How often, on the other hand, has anybedy ever heard of 
Irish Republican soldiers trying to compel their captured 
opponents?’”’ No, the I.R.A., dear innocents, would never 
torture the meanest of God’s creatures, the kind-hearted, 
generous-souled darlings! The Spectator knows that quite 
recently a woman was tried by a Sinn Fein court-martial for 
selling milk to the British authorities. What was the punish- 
ment? Forcing two pig rings into the buttocks of this unfor- 
tunate woman.* Will Hard or the Metropolitan publish this? 
Of course, the Sinn Fein “gentlemen” who were Hard’s 
guides forgot, no doubt, to mention this trifling incident, one 
among many other filthy outrages. Here is the Hard method 
of instructing the readers of the Metropolitan. A Dublin news- 
paperman tells Hard: “I see by the London newspapers that 
one of these Sinn Feiners rose up out of a hedge at a lonely 
spot and made a cowardly attack on a tank with a revolver.” 
It took Hard to discover one Sinn Feiner fighting a tank; 
generally there are one hundred. Naturally, Hard could never 
tell his readers about Commander Craven, who, with a mere 
handful of men, all of whom were wounded before the fight 
was over, defended the barracks where he was stationed 
against an overwhelming force of Sinn Fein I.R.A., and, in 
spite of the fact that the barracks were ablaze, refused to sur- 
render, and finally put the I.R.A. to rout. You see there were 
siz in Craven’s force, and only one hundred Sinn Feiners. 
Commander Craven was murdered in cold blood last February. 
The fact that he commanded a British destroyer during the 
war that saved the lives of six hundred Americans made no 
difference to the murder gang. The more value he was to Great 
Britain’s “ associate” in the war the greater the necessity for 
his removal. This week is devoted to raising funds for 
“starving Ireland.” Except for two small three-inch notices 
in the local morning paper I read not another word has been 
given the public about it. Again let me emphasize. The 
Sinn Fein propaganda is as dead as a door-nail. By its imper- 
tinence and insolence, by its treason to the United States 
while the war was on, all sympathy for Ireland has vanished. 
To iterate and reiterate, as some Englishmen do, that Ireland 
is a source of war between the British and ourselves, is to 
belittle that finest of all Nature’s gifts to Americans—namely, 
common sense. It is to insult America’s intelligence to say 
that we would war on the British for an Irish Republic. We 
will not. We have passed resolutions of sympathy in Congress 
for a free and independent Greece, but we left it to Great 
Britain, with Byron in the van, to do the recognition of Greece 
as a nation. We received the great Kossuth, passed more 
resolutions about Hungary, but we have not yet contravened 
our Monroe doctrine, to interfere in the affairs of Europe, this 
in spite of impassioned pleas by great American statesmen like 
Clay and Daniel Webster, and no American of the stature of 
either Clay or Webster has championed the cause of a free and 
independent Irish Republic. 

In conclusion, permit me to emphasize as strongly as possible 
what I have endeavoured to make plain in this letter. 
America is through with Sinn Fein. It will have nothing to do 
with Corkmen’s associations rioting in our principal street: 
and indulging in the destruction of the property of Americans. 
It will have nothing to do with clerics who tell their flocks 
that America is “a greater Ireland.” It is done with those 
traitors to America, Sinn Feiners and others, who attended 
the “ horror on the Rhine’’ meeting at Madison Garden, New 
York, It wants hyphenates of all kinds to attend to the busines: 
of America while they are here, or return to the country they 
came from, providing the country they came from desires their 
return. It refuses to condone the insults offered our President, 
who, among other things, was called “ un-American ” because 
he would not permit the armed forces of the United States 
to become a part of a parade directed against an ally, and a 
country with whom we are on the most friendly terms. In 
short, America is sick of Ireland, and it requires but a spark 
to light a flame that will teach traitors to their own country 
to be peaceful and law-abiding while here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joux McFartane Howie. 

Hotel Touraine, Buffalo, N.Y., May 14th. 

[We deal with this letter in our News of the Week para- 
graphs.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





THE LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENS. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spzctator.’’] 
Str,—May I suggest that the society you are trying to found 
should be called simply “ The Citizens’ League”? It would 
embrace every one of whatever birth or sex, and the word 
* good ” seems superfluous since no one can be a citizen in the 
true sense of the word unless he will accept the responsibility 








* The woman in question was séventy years cf age. 
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of citizenship. If such a society be founded I will most gladly 
subscribe £5 a year to further the objects suggested in your 
leading article of June 11th. This may be, as you say, the 
most democratic country in the world, but to the ordinary 
person living under the present Government it scarcely 
appears so. ‘The tyranny and stupidity of the bureaucrat is 
daily making life more difficult, and redress is impossible for 
the single member of society, but, united in such a league as 
you propose, we might force economy upon the Government, 
and so see the beginning of the end of such truly senseless 
taxation as the last postal charges.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Highfield, Oxhey Lane, Watford. Gertrupe L. WALLIs. 





THE APPIN MURDER. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ SpecraTor.’?] 
Sir,—In a review in your issue of the 28th ult. reference 
is made to the old story of the Appin murder and the identity 
of the assassin. In this connexion the following experience 
may not be without interest to your readers. In the autumn 
of 1886 I stayed for a night in a farmhouse at the back of Ben 
Nevis. I spent the evening in conversation with a gillie, a 
man of remarkable intelligence and education, a Cameron of 
the large fair type of Highlander. He was exceptionally well 
read in history both general and national, and in the course 
of thé evening I asked him about the Appin murder. Naturally, 
he was well acquainted with the story, but when I came to 
the crucial question, “ Who did it? ” I could get nothing out 
of him. He confessed that the name was known, and I got 
the impression, as much from his manner as from any actual 
statement made by him, that the guilty man was a clansman 
of his own. In this connexion can anyone tell me whether the 
tall, fair men one eees in the Highlands are Celtic in origin, 
and, if so, to what stock do the small, swarthy men one meets 
in the same region belong? The latter have far more of the 
characteristics usually attributed to Celts, while the appear- 
ance of the former agrees more with the descriptions found in 
ancient writers about the race.—I am, Sir, &., 
Caartes N. MELviLie 


(Colonel A.M.S., retired pay). 
Barracks, Reading. ' ee 





“IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS.” 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—I have read with interest the review of Miss Donaldson’s 
book In the Western Highlands in your issue of May 28th. I 
observe that your reviewer characterizes her account of the 
restoration of the cathedral at Iona as a gross perversion of 
the facts. She has also been far from accurate in some pas- 
sages which refer to a matter about which she had ample 
opportunity of informing herself. Not content with failing 
to do this, she goes out of her way to attribute unworthy 
motives to the dead, surely the meanest form of slander. In 
a note to p. 61 she alludes to an old house as “ Demolished by 
the vandal proprietor by purchase in pursuit of his ‘ improve- 
ments.” Annoyed that the humble building was persistently 
called by the natives ‘Clanranald’s Castle’ he removed it that 
his new mansion might be without rival.” The grotesque 
absurdity of this insinuation is apparent to anyone who knew 
the person alluded to even by repute, and can only bring 
ridicule upon the writer. The “ castle’’ referred to was built 
in the nineteenth century by the trustees of the then Clan- 
rarald during his minority as a temporary residence pending 
the erection of a larger house in a more suitable situation. 
It was always known locally as Glen Cottage, and never as 
Clanranald’s Castle, so far as the writer (with sixty years’ 
experience) is aware. It was indeed hardly completed when 
the Arisaig estate was bought by the late I’. D. P. Astley, who 
subsequently built the existing Arisaig House on what has 
been described as the most beautiful site ever chosen for a 
human habitation. The appearance of the “ aggressive modern 
mansion house,” as she calls it, does not appeal to Miss Donald- 
son’s taste, and her comments upon it are really amusing. As 
the architect had the misfortune to be a Sassenach, it would 
avail little to tell her that Philip Webb was the friend of, and 
a co-worker with, Morris and Burne-Jones, a purist in art, 
and a well-known and active member of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. Miss Donaldson certainly 
possesses great energy and enthusiasm. Is it too much to 
hope that she will one day realize that these gifts may lead 
her sadly astray if they are not tempered by the sense of 
justice, or guided by good taste and a regard for truth?—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. C. Astiey. 
Arisaig House, Arisaig, R.S.O., Inverness-shire. 





“SCOTTS” NOT SCOTCH. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sirn,—Popular and traditional expressions lasted as long 


Down 


amongst sailors as in any other class—perhaps longer. 





a T., 
to a time well within the second half of the last century the 
seamen of the Royal Navy and of the Merchant Service, when 
they spoke of a man as a “ Scott” or “ Scottie,” never meant 
that he was a Scotchman. Their invariable term for a Scotch. 
man was “Sandy.” “ Mac” was not used till much later, and 
came from shore-going people. When sailors spoke of a man 
as a “ Scott” they always meant that he came from the North 
of England, from some part of the country South of the Tweed. 
Such a man was occasionally, but more rarely, spoken of ag 
“Geordie.” The “ Scotts”” manned most of the collier brigs 
which came in great numbers from the Tyne ports to the 
River Thames. It was a remarkable sight to see them in large 
groups beating up or down the river on a “ weather tide” 
against a head wind. ‘he men were easily recognizable at 
sight. They were short in stature and thick-set in figure, 
They had black hair and rather dark complexions. They were 
unlike the true Scotch in every outward appearance.—I am, 





Sir, &., Senior. 
FOX-CUBS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Douglas Gordon’s delightful story of the “ Fox. 


Cubs” stirs memories in an “ ancient.” Some years ago, in 
Cheshire, I saw a litter at play. The cubs were older than 
those seen by Mr. Gordon; their frolics were charming to 
watch, but they had not learnt the “ ball game.” North of 
the Trent one must not look for too high civilization, so com- 
placent Southerners used to say. Whether they believed this is 
another matter. The old fable stories of the wily fox I have 
seen exemplified. I was out with my gun before sunrise. The 
white “scut ” of a rabbit rushed off; I fired. It was too dark 
to find it in the cover. I picked it up when real daylight came. 
In the interval, standing on a rock some twenty fect above a 
grass side, which was levelled out of the side of a sloping cliff, 
with gorse above and below, I saw a number of rabbits of 
various age getting their morning meal. I watched awhile, 
considering which should be my victim, when, lo! from the 
upper slope a fox stole out and began to gambol, prancing 
and tossing his head and his stern, The rabbits showed no 
alarm, but looked on with apparent curiosity. When “ brer 
fox’? had manoeuvred himself into what he must 
reckoned “ striking distance,” he made his grab, which in this 
case was unsuccessful. In a twinkling all the rabbits “ took 
cover”; reynard was left disconsolate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Salcombe. Lione, B. WELtts. 


have 





SWALLOWS. 
(To THe Epitoa or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—An almost complete absence of swallows prevails in 
North Hants, as in Kent. May the explanation be that the 
Italians, who, even in peace times destroy large numbers of 
small birds for the table, have now, under the stress of food 
shortage, brought about something that approaches the exter- 
mination of our usual summer visitors?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Silchester. J. CHALLeNok Smirtu. 


{To tue Epiror or tur “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—With reference to correspondence as to the lamentable 
paucity of swallows this year, may I raise another point which 
I have noticed in South Worcestershire in the last two years? 
Ordinarily the swallow arrived any time after the middle of 
April, and have been followed soon by house martins and cand 
martins; the swifts, who are of a quite different order as birds, 
and are more closely allied to goatsuckers and woodpeckers 
than to swallows, have usually come seven to ten days after the 
martins. But in 1920 and 1921 I saw swifts almost as soon as 
swallows, and before I caught sight of either of the martins. Is 
there any explanation of this?—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. Lawson. 
Fladbury Rectory, Pershore. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE FRESH AIR FUND 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I believe your readers will be interested in the fact that 
the Prince of Wales has selected his birthday for the occasion 
of a visit to the Fresh Air Fund Headquarters in Epping 
Forest.—I am, Sir, &c., ArtHuR PEARSON. 
18 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 





“The Prince of Wales has signified his intention of spending 
his birthday—June 23rd—with 1,000 poor children in Epping 
Forest, taken there under the auspices of the Fresh Air Fund, 
which was founded by Sir Arthur Pearson thirty years ago, 
and which he has since directed. His Royal Highness is 
following in the footsteps of his Royal parents who, when 
Prince and Princess of Wales, visited Epping Forest and were 
delighted to see 1,000 Fresh Air Fund children enjoying them- 
selves. That was in 1908. But the present occasion has an 
additional interest in the fact that the heir to the British 
throne has elected to spend his birthday in so simple a manner, 
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instead of amidst pomp and ceremony. What the Prince will 
gee on his birthday will be seen daily throughout the summer 
months until the end of September. And the same happy 
revels have been taking place for the past thirty years, not 
only at Loughton, but in some convenient spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of every one of forty great industrial towns of the 
United Kingdom. The arrangements in the provinces are 
made by a local committee in each place. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the Fresh Air Fund no fewer than 4,191,917 children 
have been given a day in the country, and 60,877 have had a 
fortnight’s holiday. It is hoped to make this, the thirtieth 
year, a record, but to this end financial assistance is needed. 
It requires but fifteen pence to provide the day trip, whilst 
£1 defrays the cost of a fortnight’s delight. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. Ernest Kessell, Hon. Treasurer, 18 Hen- 
rietta Street, W.C. 2.”’ 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor, 
considered of sufficient 


publication. 


” 


insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 


interest and importance to warrant 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Postry Editor. 








POETRY. 
——<f———— 
CANDLELIGHT, 
SPLUTTERING candle, 
What ails you now? 
Are you too near to me, 
Near my brow ? 


Why so furtively 
Wavers your light, 
Leaving a jagg’d brown edge 
On the night ? 


Is it the trouble 
Inside my brain 

Enveloping your lustre 
With dull pain ? 


Does the old despair 
I buried deep 

Clutch you with unseen fingers 
Half asleep ? 


Fear you to serve me 


The while I sit 
With head bent over the paper 
Yet unwrit ? 
R. L. Méaroz. 








MUSIC, 
a 
STRAVINSKY AT THE QUEEN’S HALL. 
Tue first concert performance of Stravinsky’s ballet The Rite 
of Spring was heard at the Queen’s Hall on June 7th, and two 
days later, at. the last of the Russian Festival Concerts, 
M. Kusevitsky conducted the new Symphony for wind 
instruments. Londoners thus had an unusual opportunity 
of estimating Stravinsky’s development. The Rite of Spring 
was composed in 1913, and during the seven years which separate 
it from the Symphony, his experiments in “timbre” and 
rhythm have had an incalculable influence on music. Judged 
by the standards of Mozart and Beethoven, The Rite of Spring 
is a meaningless cacophony. Its themes, when they are not ugly, 
are merely weak. They receive no regular development, but 
are repeated with dynamic variations in outlandish keys; in one 
instance a melody first played on the bass flute is answered by 
clarinets playing in major sevenths. Compared with Stravinsky, 
the harmonies even of Strauss are childish. Successions of 
major and minor triads sounded simultaneously; chords— 
according to the old system of harmony—in many keys at once 
teverberate amid a clash of tonal combinations never heard 





before. Ten years ago Stravinsky had in his orchestration one 
definite link—through Rimsky-Korsakov—with the past, but 
in accordance with his new theories even that is severed. The 
voice of affronted convention might indeed complain of this 
composer, who, 


scorning beauty as a snare insidious, 
Salutes the abnormal and acclaims the hideous, 
With pious ululations ushering in 
The unassailed dominion of unbridled din.” 
Alas for the reactionary! The traditions he would preserve, 
the square-cut rhythms, the harmonies and formalities and 
limitations of music as we know it are hardly three hundred 
years old. His art may have progressed during that period, 
but it has progressed in one direction to the comparative neglect 
of all others. M. Stravinsky is merely recovering the lost 
provinces of music. The freedom of rhythm that existed in 
the seventeenth century, and which was probably the soul of 
Greek music, has, it is true, been employed of late. Stravinsky 
simply uses rhythm more freely. Instead of the diatonic system 
of Western music, whose harmonic possibilities must sooner or 
later be exhausted, “ timbre ’’—the quality of tone as opposed 
to melody and harmony which depend upon quantity—has 
become one of his most important resources. “Timbre” has 
been the chief element in Asiatic music from the very beginnings 
of history, and, inevitably, it has crept back into the Western 
world through the Russian mind. Chinese music, of course, 
depends almost entirely upon “ timbre.’’ Melodically, rhythmi- 
cally, and harmonically it is elementary; its whole effect lies 
in the tonal quality of flutes and bells and gongs. With this 
music it is related that Confucius on a certain occasion 
became so enraptured that for three months he could eat 
no food. 

In The Rite of Spring Stravinsky attempts to express the 
worship of natural forces practised amongst primitive peoples, 
culminating in human sacrifice. Everything is reserved for 
this final climax. There is only one short break in the series of 
dances which prepare for the consummation of the Rite. And in 
some way Stravinsky has succeeded in writing music that 
expresses the idea of growth and the worship of sun and earth 
in the primitive mind. A lapse into the romantic conception 
of spring would have been fatal to his purpose, and throughout 
the work Stravinsky has neglected the strings, with their romantic 
associations, in favour of the more austere “timbre” of the 
wood-wind. Zhe Rite of Spring is scored for an exceptionally 
large orchestra. For this reason a comparison with Strauss 
and Mahler is inevitable, but it is to the disadvantage of them 
both. Stravinsky is not only able to make more “ noise” than 
even the battle scene in Lin Heldenleben, but his range of expres- 
sion is infinitely more subtle than that of either of the Germans. 
Strauss might be likened to Dickens in the matter of style: 
he has the same tendency to underline everything he says, the 
same habit of emphasis; important thoughts must be shouted, 
unimportant thoughts must be made to look important with 
the big drum. Stravinsky, on the other hand, has a lightness 
of touch and a pregnant turn of phrase which suggest the 
language of Meredith or Kipling. Mr. Eugéne Goossens con- 
ducted The Rite of Spring on this occasion, and M. Stravinsky 
was called to the platform many times at its conclusion. 

The Symphony for wind instruments, “To the Memory of 
Claude Debussy,” was composed in 1920. In it Stravinsky has 
confined himself to some twenty instruments with remarkable 
results. Space will not permit of a full description of this 
exceptional work, and any dogmatic expression of opinion 
would be unwise upon so slight an acquaintance. The naked 
directness of the opening bars provoked an audible protest 
from all parts of the hall. The old tradition “sticks.” The 
emptiness of the orchestration and the incessant clash of hollow 
melodies may be ugly compared with the music of Mozart, 
but as an expression of grief this Symphony is psychologically 
true. Later it has passages of an elegiac nature so suggestive 
of Debussy’s style that they could be taken as reminiscences. 
Time will decide the ultimate value of this new music. We 
may still worship at the shrine of Beethoven, but it is 
not possible to appreciate Stravinsky if we persist in thinking 
that music must be limited to the idiom in which Beethoven 
wrote. 

The Rite of Spring will be performed again at the Queen’s 
Hall on June 23rd, and we hear that all Stravinsky’s ballets are 
to be produced shortly under M. Diaghileff at the Prince’s 


Theatre, 
C. H. 
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THE THEATRE. 


i 
“A FAMILY MAN,” BY JOHN GALSWORTHY, AT THE 
COMEDY THEATRE. 

Was A Family Man written before the war? That would be 
a circumstance which would account for a certain lack of mental 
alertness in the point of view expressed by it. Briefly, the argu- 
ment of the play is that too much family life is a bad thing, 
and that twenty-three years of it may change a human being 
into a monstrous tyrant, a petty sun who sees the members of 
his family only as planets revolving round his own effulgence— 
emanations whose independent activity is a notion as impossible 
as it is blasphemous. Now, it is not only permissible for a 
dramatist to seem to wear blinkers; it is generally necessary 
for him to do so. All art involves a process of selection, elimi- 
nation, and isolation. It is a process analogous to that of 
preparing a specimen for the microscope. In no art does this 
process have to be so remorselessly carried out as in the art of 
telling a story by means of the stage. All of which is to say that 
in this case, for instance, Mr. Galsworthy is well within his rights 
when he eliminates the patent fact that quite as many women 
as men used to commit the sin for which his John Builder is 
punished. Only, is not Mr. Galsworthy flogging a horse which 
if not actually dead is yet one which we have all agreed 
must go to the knacker’s immediately ? We are probably, on 
the whole, suffering from too little rather than too much family 
life at the moment. At any rate, his play is very well acted 
for the most part. Miss Olive Walter as a very shy little servant, 
Mr. Clark Smith, Mr. Eugene Leahy, and Mr. Reginald Bach 
were all excellent in minor parts. Especially good was Mr. 
Bach’s performance as one of my respected colleagues of the 
Press—i.e., the reporter of the Beconridge Comet. But the 
best performance of all was that of Mr. Laurence Hanray as 
the Mayor of Beconridge. Every detail of the impersonation 
was admirable—the slight myopic stoop, the pointed nose, the 
occasionally missed aspirate, the mild yet feebly determined 
demeanour. In the one thoroughly effective and efficient 
scene of the play he was inimitable. This is the scene where 
the impeccable John Builder is brought up before the Bench 
which he usually adorns on a charge of assault—a charge which 
proves only too well founded. Here Mr. Galsworthy has written a 
ecene worthy of himself, full of humour and a good-tempered 
distrust of English judicial methods. Except for this really 
admirable “set piece,” Mr. Galsworthy has in A Family Man not 
even displayed his usual technical proficiency. The characters on 
several occasions have exits and entrances for which there is 
no better reason than that they are required to be in or out 
of the way. Again, the play is not kept strictly in key socially. 
The Builders are not represented as at all the people to have 
French ladies’ maids and butlers, and yet Mr. Galsworthy has 

given them one of each. The play seems very well received. 





TAR. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
HayMarket.—The Circle .. “* «+ 8.30—2.30 
[Mr. Somerset Maugham’s clever, unattractive shay admir- 
ably acted.) 
New Oxrorp.—The League of Notions .. ee 8.15—2.30 
coe the eye, pleasant to the ear, negligible to the 
mip 
Sr. Martin’s.—A Bill of Divorcement 8.30—2.30 
[The one play with real intelligence and emotion in it. 
Admirably acted.] 
AmBassapors—If oe ee 8.30—2.30 


{Lord Dunsany’s agreeable extravaganza, with Mr. eeay 
Ainley acting in his old vein of The Great Adventurer.} 








BOOKS. 


———~<—— 

LETTERS, ESSAYS, AND VERSES OF JOHN BROWN.* 
Tuts is a fascinating book about a brave and able young man. 
Had he lived he would unquestionably have done great things 
either in literature or in some sphere of public life, whether 
political or social, or perhaps in both. He had a right to be 
a citizen of the “ Republic of Letters.” Men as a rule attain this 
freedom either at the price of hard work or as the natural gift of 
genius, He was born free. He was the grandson of Dr. John 


tn vy-* Essays, and Verses of John Brown, Edinburgh Andrew Elliot. 
<3 








aes 


Brown, the author of Rab and his Friends, and of Horae 
Subsecivae, but still better known to the world as the man who 
introduced to the whole English-speaking race the incomparable 
Marjorie Fleming. Here was a writer whose lost novels the 
present writer confesses he would far rather see restored to 
life than the missing books of Livy, an epic of Ennius, or even 
a couple of new plays by Aeschylus or Euripides. It is not 
surprising, then, that the John Brown of our generation should 
have been able to write good letters, good essays, and good 
verse, and to reflect and criticize with sympathy and insight, 
But the John Brown of this memoir did a great deal more than 
that. Though he died so young, and though training in the 
Army and in the trenches absorbed the last four years of his 
life (he did not die till 1918), he yet had a wonderfully large 
output. The literary work of his teens was not merely work 
of promise. It was worth preserving for its own sake. 

The present book would no doubt have been well worth 
writing to show us one more picture of that great and gallant 
band of young men who heard the call and followed it, and whose 
memory and spirit is with us yet. But here in addition we have 
criticisms of books and men of which their own bare merits 
fully justify publication. 

Though “ Jock” Brown’s war letters give exceedingly vivid 
and convincing pictures of trench warfare, we shall not dwell 
upon these, but rather upon the essays written for the Master 
of Balliol and also the literary letters from Balliol wriiten to 
his father and mother. These letters often contain very brilliant 
and also very sound literary criticism. Take, for example, the 
following, which is contained in one of his letters to his mother :— 

“‘T have been reading Aristotle on Friendship, which he makes 
the basis of a state. But if it is difficult for two friends to agree, 
how difficult must it be for the citizens of a state to agree! 
Would not the ideal world be just groups of friends, and the 
ideal knowledge, knowledge that was the basis of love? You 
see I have fallen unawares into optimism. My motto would 
be: ‘ Know thyself and love thyself; know others and love 
others.’ But woe to knowledge without love, and love without 
knowledge! At present they aro separated. That is our 
disease. This is the result of reading Nietzsche. Turgenev 
laments that art is not immortal. Would it not be better if it 
were still shorter than it is ? Then we would not be terrorized 
by the giants of the past. For over us stands Shakespeare 
threatening us. What wonder, then, if our fingers shake when 
we try to write poetry! Why this letter keeps climbing into 
the dreamy mountain ranges of thought I don’t know. Come 
down to the valleys and the flowers.—Yours, Jock.” 

As all young men should do, he refused to take Shakespeare 
upon trust. Shakespeare had to win his way with him like 
another. In literature as in life, John Brown was a thoroughly 
good Protestant, and was not going to accept anything on the 
authority of the Literary Church. He would not bow down to 
any idol merely because he was told to do so. Shakespeare 
must prove himself worthy of his adoration, just as must Marlowe 
or Webster. And yet, as may be imagined, whenever he did 
come into contact with the conqueror, he gave him an almost 
instant loyalty. Yet that adoration was always won by the 
great master himself and not taken on trust and second-hand. 
There was to be no prostration in front of the curtain hiding the 
shrine. Here is a delightful passage about Romeo and Juliet :— 

“On Wednesday after my viva I went to Romeo and Juliet, 
which was great, especially the balcony scene and the death of 
Mercutio. There is something splendid in Mercutio’s * When 
you ask for me to-morrow you will find me a grave man.’ The 
end was not quite so good. I was always expecting Juliet to 
recognize Romeo before he died. I did not remember that the 
scene in which she takes the Veco was so terrific. I think it is 
the intensest Shakespeare I have seen—much simpler and moro 
human than his later things. Miss Neilson Terry, who took 
Juliet, was quite great, I thought, and young. She has a fine 
voice. Perhaps the balcony scene was her best, but she was 
very good with her nurse. The only thing is you feel Juliet is 
worth about fifteon Romeos.—Yours, Jock.” 
This is not, and does not profess to be, great criticism, but it 
is an exceedingly charming boy’s view of a boy’s poem about a 
boy and a girl. 

Here is a curious short reflection on Burns which gives an 
example of the hundred stimulating and interesting remarks 
that Brown was always making. “ There is a Popish and English 
element in Burns,” is a remark made in a letter written while 
he was still a schoolboy. Very happy, too, are some of his 
remarks about Drummond of Hawthornden, whom, we are glad 
to see, Jock fully appreciated. Like a wise man, he had read 
Drummond’s Boswellising of Ben Jonson, and, also like every 


judicious reader, he thoroughly sympathized with the cultivated 
Laird overwhelmed by the sottish and blustering old Cockney, 
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who from one point of view no doubt fascinated, but who 
from a great many cthers was absolutely intolerable. “I 
sympathize, too, with his trials with Ben, who must at the 
best have been hard to appreciate, especially to Drummond, 
who was so utterly different. . . . No doubt Jonson tried to 
patronize Drummond, and Drummond being his social superior 
didn’t like it.” There is a very remarkable letter on Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets written in the middle of the Balliol pericd :— 


“ As to old Virgil, I think his unfortunate translators are like 

whipping-boys, who get smitten for the sins of their masters. 
Only in addition ta the stripes the crimes too pass over. 
I read all Shakespeare’s sonnets last night. Certainly the 
beginning is arranged in right order and is in some ways the 
finest. How strongly he strikes new notes as he begins his 
sonnets, breaking out into new thoughts and then coming back 
to the main melody again like a symphony of Beethoven’s! 
For sheer melody they are unrivalled, and for the clearness and 
directness of images. He is extraordinarily fond of repeating 
words and almost puns, which ought to go far to oxcuse if not 
justify it in other poets. There are perhaps some bits in which 
his taste is wrong, when he prefers strength to beauty ; in fact, 
Shelley’s fault reduced to all but the vanishing point. But for 
sheer condensed poetry there is nothing like them. Other 
pooms of respectable length are occasionally poetical for variety. 
Shakespeare’s sonnets are always so. And then their sincerity ! 
It is curious that Shakespeare, who almost always makes the 
woman heroic and not the man in his plays, in his sonnets gives 
the heroism to the man. They are the reply to Marlowe’s 
‘What is beauty ?” and the impossibility of realizing it. Thoy 
are inspired by the same love of perfection of form which is in 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. If they have any fault, it is 
definiteness.” 
This is full of good sense, expressed with a naivelé and enthu- 
siasm which are positively infectious. To the elderly reader 
they bring back Balliol rooms and the Balliol “‘ Quad,” and 
books and criticism thrown at one’s head cr flying from one’s 
hand with equal vehemence. Life and a world of books lay 
open before one to conquer and to enjoy. Still the lists are 
ready. ‘The trumpets have sounded, the steeds are neighing, and 
a hundred young hearts are ready for the mélée. No matter if a 
sentimental veteran or two is there, lance in rest. In the press 
every squire hopes to unhorse him, and will not for a moment 
admit that he cannot till he has tried. ‘Who knows? 
Who cares?” is the motto of the hour. What is wanted in 
literature, as in life, is the glory of the strife, “ Certaminis 
gaudia,” as the rhetorically minded Attila expressed it. 

We must not, however, take all our quotations from the 
letters, for many of the College Essays written for the Master 
at Balliol are quite fascinating. In the first,on ‘‘ The ‘ Faust’ 
of Goethe, The ‘ Faust ’ of Marlowe,” Jock, like the brave young 
knight that he was, rides full tilt at Goethe the Magnificent. 
Here is an admirable passage :— 


“Tragedy and strife are of the essence of Marlowe, comedy 
and submission are the dominating force in Goethe. Marlowe 
stands for the ideal, Goethe for the actual. The beauty who 
marks the culminating point in Faustus’ rise, Goethe makes 
Margaret, whom we might meet any day upon the streets ; 
Marlowe makes her Helen, the Helen of history, the Helen of 
Homer :— 

‘ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?’ 


Goethe impresses by his actual definiteness, Marlowe by his 
shadowy ideal. The Mephistopheles of Marlowe is akin to the 
Satan of Milton, to the Prometheus of Aeschylus ; the Mephis- 
topheles of Goethe is akin, though considerably inferior, to 
Jonathan Wild, Esq. He suggests that the problem of unem- 
ployment is not confined to this world. Definite, too, is Goethe’s 
treatment of heaven and hell; infinity, which is of their essence 
as contrasted with earth, we do not find. For the marvellous 
reticence of Marlowe we look in vain. When we turn from 
Marlowe to Goethe, or even to Milton, we experience the same 
feelings as when we turn from Homer to Virgil. In Homer's 
descent to Hades, we feel the hazy distance of infinity. We feel 
not where life ends and death begins; they melt into one 
another. We drift from life to death even as a boat. How 
wonderful is the choice of the sea as the way to Hades! In 
Virgil all is definite. We enter through an arch, a door. As 
we enter we see statues, and might be pardoned if we thought 
we had entered a museum instead of Hell. Contrast Homer’s 
picture of Sisyphus set in shadows, like a mist-encircled moun- 
tain, with the definite pictures of torture which Virgil gives us, 
tortures which suggest the Inquisition. But even more than 
wideness and narrowness, than shadowy outline and precision 
of detail, is the contrast of rest and exertion, of action and 
inaction. Aeneas advances like a pig before the prick of piety ; 
Odysseus and Achilles have the swift restlessness of the wind. 
Achilles can be stayed only by the chain; Aeneas can be moved 
only by the kick of conscience. Thus it is with Marlowe and 
Goethe. Marlowe finds it as difficult to stay as Goethe to move. 
Marlowe’s Faust has devoured all the world can give, and gapes 
for more. Goothe’s Faust has to have his appetite sharpened 
before he will taste what is before him. He could have got a 
Margaret without the aid of Mephistopheles, but who but 





Mephistopheles could have gained him a Helen? Goethe's 
Faust is akin to a novel. Granted the supernatural element, or 
even without it, we might expect te see something like it 
enacted any day. Its power springs from its commonness and 
ordinariness, not as with Marlowe from its extraordinariness. 
Faustus to Marlowe is a hero, to Goethe an ordinary clever 
man who is rather bored with life. ‘ Marlowe’s Mephistopheles 
is the power of evil in its essence, Gocthe’s is an ordinary 
blackguard. With Marlowe the interest is ever fixed on Faust, 
with Goethe it soon passes to Margaret. Goethe has neither 
the union which comes of pursuit of one thought, nor that which 
results from the possession of one feeling. It has neither the 
energetic unity of Marlowe nor the restful unity of Shakespeare. 
Goethe is a comic novelist, Marlowe is a tragic historian; for 
tragedy and comedy are mutually exclusive.” 

Anyone who loves Shakespeare’s Sonnets will be enchanted 
by the undergraduate’s essay on them. We are surprised to 
find, however, that, like the apple-gatherer in Sappho, Jock seems 
to have left the rosiest apple on the topmost bough.. Whether 
he forgot it, or merely got it not, at any rate it is not 
here. The line we mean is perhaps the most magical in all 
Shakespeare :— 

*‘Not mine own fears nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come.” 

What, we wonder, made him think of the prophetic soul of 
the world, for there is really nothing in the context or the spirit 
of the sonnet to suggest anything so tremendous. Indeed, 
one of the Shakespeare critics has pointed out that the context 
would seem to demand that the prophetic soul means the 
prevalent opinion in London at the moment that Lord 
Pembroke would be let out of prison as scon as the Queen died 
and King James came to the throne. What a steam-hammer 
to crack a walnut ! 

Weare very glad to see that Jock’s father, the very reticent and 

therefore very moving editor of the volume, has given us several 
pages of Jock’s verses. We cannot describe them or quote 
them, though they are worth both. It is quite possible that 
Jock might have made a poct, but, on the whole, we think 
that his bent would probably have been towards prose. As we 
close our review we notice that we have left entirely untouched 
the very remarkable use which Jock made of his instinct for 
politics in his studies of Roman History. His “ Estimates of 
Xoman Statesmen” are remarkable for their boldness and 
clearness. He does what is essential for the proper under- 
standing and appreciation of the Classics. He links them 
with the present. All that he writes of Tiberius Gracchus, of 
Caius Gracchus, of Octavius, makes one feel exactly as if these 
politicians were alive to-day. Here, for example, are three 
admirable sentences from the essay on “Caius Gracchus” : 
“The Roman citizens were like mercenary soldiers; they 
followed the highest bidder. The question is: Was Caius 
Gracchus better than a leader of mercenaries? His claim to 
be an honest statesman must rest on his attempt to open the 
citizenship to the Latins.” That is the way in which Jock read 
his history. 





ARABIA DESERTA.* 
THIRTY-THREE years ago the Spectator welcomed Mr. Doughty’s 
wonderful book on Desert Arabia. We are glad now to record 
the appearance of a handsome reprint, containing the whole 
of the text and illustrations and the map, with an introduction 
by Colonel Lawrence. It is passing strange that so great a 
book should not have been reprinted in full long ago. Arabia 
had no special attractions for the English public until the war 
came, and brought the King of the Hedjaz and the Emir of 
Er Riadh into prominence as our allies. But no discriminating 
reader could afford to overlook Mr. Doughty’s astonishing 
narrative of hazardous adventure, written in prose, by turns 
whimsical and majestic, such as no one else in our time has 
achieved. It is not an easy book. The author interweaves 
so many Arabic words into the English of the Authorized 
Version and of Robinson Crusoe that he at first repels us. Yet, 
after the first twenty pages, the account of the “Haj” or 
pilgrimage to Mecca becomes so absorbing that it is difficult 
to put the book down, and the interest is sustained throughout 
Mr. Doughty’s wanderings in the desert until the very end, 
when he fell among thieves near Mecca and barely escaped with 
his life. As a picture of a strange people it is incomparable, 
Mr. Doughty describes the nomads as they are, with their 
virtues and vices. The truth of his description is obvious. 


° Travels in Arabia Deserta. 7 By Charles M. Dought y. With an Introduction 
by T. E. Lawrence. 2 vols, London: P. Lee Warner and Jonathan Cape, 
{£9 9s, net.) 
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Colonel Lawrence, who, as we all know, lived and fought with 
the nomads for several years during the war, says bluntly :— 

“It is not comfortable to have to write about Arabia Deserta. 
I have studied it for ten years, and have grown to consider it 
a book not like other books, but something particular, a Bible 
of its kind. To turn round now and reckon its merits and 
demerits seems absurd. I do not think that any traveller in 
Arabia before or since Mr. Doughty has —_ himself to 
praise the book—much less to blame it. @ more you learn 
of Arabia, the more you find in Arabia Deserta. The more you 
travel there, the greater your respect for the insight, judgment 
and artistry of the author. . L have talked the book over 
with many travellers, and we are agreed that here you have 
all the desert, its hills and plains, the lava fields, the villages, 
the tents, the men and animals. They aro told of to the life, 
with words and phrases fitted to them so perfectly that one 
cannot dissociate them in memory. It is the true Arabia, the 
land with its smells and dirt, as well as its nobility and freedom. 
There is no sentiment, nothing merely picturesque, that most 
common failing of Oriental travel-books. Doughty’s complete- 
ness is devastating. There is nothing we would take away, 
little we could add. He took all Arabia for his province, and 
has left to his successors only the _ part of specialists. We 
may write books on parts of the desert or some of the history 
of it, but there can never be another picture of the whole in 
our time, because here it is all said, and by a great master.” 

Mr. Doughty, in a new preface, says that, as “a disciple of 
the divine Muse of Spenser and Venerable Chaucer,” with a 
keen interest in men and in geology, he travelled for ten years 
in Europe, Syria, and Egypt. He visited Petra, to the south 
of the Dead Sea, and Maan, and there heard of the rock-inscrip- 
tions at Medain Salih, farther south on the pilgrim route to 
Medina. “ Interested as I was, in all that pertains to Biblical 
research, I resolved to accept the hazard of visiting them.” 
Disguised as a Syrian, he went with the Persian pilgrims in the 
great caravan of 1876 to Medain Salih and copied the inscriptions. 
Then he “ rode with a friendly sheykh of the district Beduins 
to live with them awhile in the high desert,” and afterwards 
went eastward across the desert to Hail and thence south and 
west to Taif, passing on by the outskirts of Mecca to Jeddah. 
For these two long and weary years he was alone among a wild 
and treacherous people. He made no secret of his Christian 
faith, which exposed him to constant peril. He was poor and 
slenderly equipped. All that he could offer his hosts was medical 
advice an! a few simple drugs. Apart from that he had to 
depend on his own personality. The nomads evidently liked 
him and found his conversation entertaining. Yet as the 
Russo-Turkish War was raging, and the Crescent was being 
driven back before the Cross, some Moslem fanatic might at 
any moment have been moved to avenge the Turkish defeats 
on the harmless traveller. Mr. Doughty profited to some 
extent by the respect which all Eastern peoples had for “the 
word of an Englishman,” though the British Consul at Damascus, 
in an excess of discretion, had refused him any help. But his 
readers are left marvelling, even now, at the good fortune which 
attended Mr. Doughty and enabled him to survive his dangerous 
adventures. “I spent nine months in Western Arabia,” says 
Colonel Lawrence, ‘‘ much of it in the districts through which 
he had passed, and I found that he had become history in the 
desert ” :— 

“ They tell tales of him, making something of a legend of the 
tall and impressive figure, very wise and gentle, who came to 
them like a herald of the outside world. His aloofness from the 
common vexations of their humanity coloured their imagination. 
He was very patient, generous and pitiful, to be accepted into 
their confidence without doubt. . . He was the first English- 
man they had met. He predisposed them to give a chance to 
other men of his race, because they had found him honourable 
and good.” 

Nothing in Arabia Deserta is more memorable than the 
repeated insistence on the terrible poverty of the land. The 
Spectator quoted some typical passages in 1888, and we cannot 
do better than quote them again, for they are fundamental :— 

“ Arabia is a lawless land of famine. . . . Almost as the birds 
must the poor Beduins live at such times of the year, when the 
milk is up until the new dates. As the sun’s vast flaming eye 
rose each day upon us with new bringi of suffocating hours, 
the remembrance revives within our fainting breasts of our want 
with the hollow thought : ‘ What shall be for this day’s life ? ’°— 
and the summer I passed thus fasting and Beduin-wise, lying 
upon the elbow. Yet in this low state there was hardly a week 
when some householder had not some sacrifice, whether the 
year’s mind for his ancestors, for the birth of a son, for his 
recovery from sickness, or for the health of his camels. Then a 
man’s friends assemble to the distribution of the boiled flesh. 
. . + Bare of all things of which there is no need, the days of 
our mortality are so easy, and become a long quiescence! Such 


is the nomad life, a long holiday, wedded to a divine simplicity, 
but with this often long tolerance of hunger in the Kh 


(i.e., 








the desert). . . . The nomads lie every day of their lives on 
their hungry maws, waiting for the mercy of Allah.” 
And again : 

“This is the incurious misery of human minds faint with 
the hunger of generations and grown barren in the desert. , 
The Arabs, in their suffering manner of life (their cup of life is 
drawn very low and easily stirred at the dregs) which eagers 
the blood and weakens the heart, are of a jealous frenetic heat 
towards their enemies ; of this also is the Semitic fanaticism, 
They are in any warfare as the wasps of mankind, too much 
tempted in their nature to sting the adversary, even though 
they leave some of their own bowels in them. . . . For any 
endeavour that their necessity may cast upon them, they can 
rouse themselves erect and magnanimous, whence that saying 
on the oases ‘ The Bedu are all heart,’ but the famine upon them, 
it is a short fit, as man’s brains unsettle over the fainting 
stomach, he submits himself to Allah and must sit down again.” 

Colonel Lawrence concurs in this view of the effect of famine 
on the Beduin temperament :— 

“The desert Arab finds no joy like the joy of voluntarily 
holding back. He finds luxury in abnegation, renunciation, 
self-restraint. He lives his own life in a hard selfishness. Hig 
desert is made a spiritual ice-house; in which is preserved 
intact but unimpaired for all ages an idea of the unity of God.” 

We will touch only on one other point. The attentive reader 
of Mr. Doughty’s book will be slow indeed to believe in the fine 
projects of an Arab Confederation which have been put before 
the world of late. Mr. Doughty shows only too clearly that 
the nomad Arabs are incapable of sustained co-operation for 
any purpose. He could not persuade a few idle men of one 
tribe to combine together and clear out a ruined well for their 
common benefit. The tribes were, and are, divided by ancient 
feuds. Hail and Er Riadh, Er Riadh and the Hedjaz, may 
at any moment be at war. The nomads detest the town Arabs 
and are disliked by them. Only by ignoring these facts can 
one profess any confidence in an Arab State, embracing all 
Arabs. The United States of Europe of which some enthusiasts 
dream would be less of a chimera than a United Arabia. 





THE THIRD MARQUESS OF BUTE.* 
WHEN Disraeli in 1870 published Lotha‘r, his hero, the rich 
and sentimental young noble who had turned Roman Catholic, 
was at once identified as the third Marquess of Bute, whose 
conversion had caused some stir in the winter of 1868-69. Sir 
David Hunter Blair, who has written an interesting memoir 
of his old friend, protests that “never in truth did any hero 
of fiction bear less resemblance to his fancied prototype” than 
did Lothair to the late Lord Bute. But there can of course be 
no doubt that Disraeli, who had a keen journalistic sense, 
borrowed the motive of his novel from the true story which 
had been exciting Protestant England and Presbyterian 
Scotland for two or three years before his book appeared. 
John Patrick, third Marquess of Bute, had succeeded in infancy 
to the many titles and the vast estates of his father, who died 
in 1848. The first Marquess, son of George the Third’s un- 
popular favourite, had brought the great Windsor estates in 
South Wales into the family; his son, who died before him, 
had married the heiress of the Earls of Dumfries and thus 
added large Ayrshire estates to the Bute possessions. The 
second Marquess, grandson of the first Marquess, was a shrewd 
and farsighted administrator of the lands which he inherited. 
He foresaw the coming prosperity of the South Wales coalfield. 
He invested very large sums of money in the docks of Cardiff 
and must be regarded as one of the chief makers of that great 
port. All his titles and estates devolved upon his only child 
by his second wife, Lady Sophia Hastings. The career of this 
child, six months old at his father’s death, was naturally watched 
with curiosity. When his mother died in 1859, there was a 
long and unseemly litigation over the boy’s person between 
two of the guardians appointed by the Court of Chancery, 
General Stuart and Lady Elizabeth Moore. The General 
won the case and, on a further appeal to the House of Lords, 
obtained power to send the boy to Eton or Harrow rather than 
to Loretto. When, after leaving Harrow—where the present 
Primate was his class-mate—Lord Bute went up to Christ 
Church, entering as one of the last batch of “ noblemen ” with 
Lord Rosebery, the late Duke of Hamilton, and the late Duke 
of Northumberland, it was soon rumoured that he meditated 
joining the Roman Church. Thus he continued, despite himself, 
to excite public attention throughout his youth. His coming 
of age was celebrated with much pomp early in 1868, and at 


* John Patrick, Third Marquess of Bute, K.T.: A Memoir. By the Right 
Rey. Sir David Hunter Biair. on: John Murray. (18s. net. 
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the end of the year he was received into the Roman communion 
by the well-known Monsignor Capel. Readers of Lothair in 
1870 could not have failed to connect the novel with the young 
peer of whom they had heard so much. Lord Bute’s passion 
for the Holy Land, to which he made his third visit or pilgrimage 
in 1869, must have impressed Disraeli, who for all his cynicism 
was a Zionist at heart. 

The author shows, however, that there was no great resemblance 
between the energetic Lord Bute whom he knew in manhood and 
the somewhat anaemic Lothair. Lord Bute had an uncommonly 
active mind and was keenly interested in many things outside the 
ordinary experience of men of his class. He took his part in 
public affairs, and, in accepting nomination as Mayor of Cardiff 
in 1890, he was the first peer to hold such office in any English 
or Welsh borough since the Reform Bill. He gave liberally 
but not without discrimination to institutions in South Wales 
and Scotland. Thus he was one of the chief founders of 
University College, Cardiff, and he enabled the Cardiff library 
to acquire the Welsh manuscripts in the Phillipps collection. 
In Scotland he is remembered for his strenuous and successful 
efforts to uphold the independence of St. Andrews University 
against the claim of Dundee University College to absorb it- 
The author tactfully passes over this episode in a brief sum- 
mary, but the long and acrimonious dispute showed that Lord 
Bute, when he chose to exert his energies, could fight hard for 
a cause in which he believed. Few people who know the facts 
can doubt that he was right. The one and only speech that 
he made in the House of Lords was concerned with the affairs 
of St. Andrews. Like his father, he showed himself a capable 
man of business and greatly increased the productivity of his 
estates. An ardent Conservative, he founded the Western Mail 
of Cardiff and carried it on at a loss for years until it had enough 
Conservative readers in Liberal Wales to make it independent 
of his support. Eut he wasascholar by temperament. History, 
architecture, and theology interested him most. In the Scottish 
Review, which he founded and controlled till his death in 1900, 
he printed many of his own essays on obscure problems in 
Scottish history and encouraged other students. He had 
considerable sympathy with the few advocates of Scottish Home 
tule. In view of some Scotsmen’s insistence on the use of 
“ Britain” and “ British” where foreigners always say “ Eng- 
land” and “ English,” we may note that in 1887 Lord Bute 
objected to the use of the word “ British” in reference to the 
occupation of Egypt :— 

“I dislike the word ‘British,’ which really only means 

Cymro-Celtic. It has a tendency to confound us with the 
English and to obscure to the popular mind the extent to which 
our forefathers in 1706 tried to make us a mere English province. 
To every one their due; to the Westminster Parliament that 
of the bombardment of Alexandria and the rest of it.” 
But Lord Bute did not, and could not, suggest an alternative 
adjective for the population of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. He translated the whole of the Roman Breviary 
into English and printed it at his own charges. One curious 
and interesting outcome of his mediaeval studies was his attempt 
to revive the production of wine in this country. At Castell 
Coch, near Cardiff, in 1875 Lord Bute planted French vines, 
and he was so far successful that in 1893 “the entire crop of 
forty hogsheads, or about a thousand dozen, of the wine realized 
a price which recouped all the expenses incurred during the 
previous eighteen years.” Some of this vintage fetched as 
much as one hundred and fifteen shillings a dozen at a public 
auction. The author does not say whether this wine-growing 
experiment has been continued. 

Lord Bute’s most absorbing and most expensive hobby was 
architecture. Within about thirty years he did a great deal 
of building. He restored and partly rebuilt the huge pile of 
Cardiff Castle, under the advice of William Burges, who also 
rebuilt for him the mediaeval fortress of Castell Coch, near 
Cardiff. When his ancestral home, Mountstuart, in Bute, 
was burnt down he built the great red palace which is familiar 
to all visitors to the Clyde. The architect, Sir R. Rowand 
Anderson, says in a note that he once asked Lord Bute, in 
connexion with a piece of work that had been delayed, “‘ Why 
not let it be finished and off your mind?” Lord Bute replied, 
“But why should I hurry over what is my chief pleasure ? 
I have comparatively little pleasure in a thing after it is finished.” 
Thus he took twenty-one years to consider all the details of 
Mountstuart and left it unfinished. The biographer records 
that Lord Bute proudly invited Burges to inspect the ceiling 
of the great drawing-room, with its lining of panelled mirrors 








on which were painted clusters of grapes and vine-leaves. 
“ Burges looked up, shrugged his shoulders, muttered ‘I call 


that damnable,’ and walked on.” Lord Bute restored with 
much care and good taste the old castle at Rothesay. He 
bought the estate of Falkland and spent its whole revenue 
in restoring the old royal palace to something of its ancient 
splendour. He bought also the beautiful ruins of Pluscarden 
in Moray and made the priory habitable again after the lapse 
of centuries. He acquired the site of the ruined priory adjacent 
to the remains of St. Andrews Cathedral, and he conceived the 
idea of rebuilding that great cathedral, though, perhaps 
fortunately, only one other Scottish peer, himself a Free Church- 
man, offered to help in what would have been a most costly 
undertaking. Lord Bute unquestionably aroused fresh interest 
in the historical monuments of Scotland, both by his writings 
and by his example. Opinions may differ as to the merit of 
some of his restorations, but on the whole he deserved the 
gratitude of those who care for mediaeval architecture. He 
died young at the age of fifty-four, but his many works keep 
his memory green. 





ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
AMERIOAN examples have made the reviewer look with a good 
deal of suspicion at works composed with the object of gaining 
some academic honour, but nobody need be afraid of Mr. 
Lockitt’s thesis for the degree of M.A. on The Relations of French 
and English Society during the first three years of the revolu- 
tion and the time which immediately preceded it. 

Mr. Lockitt discusses the causes which led up to the revolu- 
tion, and considers that we may find another cause which assisted 
the writings of the philosophers and encyclopaedists or, as Mrs. 
Webster would say, the machinations of the Orleanists. The 
French Revolution was, he points out, not a mere shuffle of 
Constitutional cards, but rather was a new way of understanding 
life. Now, precept is seldom enough to move men deeply. 
They must have example. 

“The exact influence of the philosophers in preparing the 
Revolution is a question which has been much discussed ; the 
remorse of Raynal and Morellet shows that they, at any rate, 
believed themselves to be in part responsible ; Robespierre and 
his followers openly put into practice their reading of Rousseau’s 
doctrines. But Man is, after all, a conservative animal; and 
for the accepted routine of generations to be thus uprooted and 
torn away from the minds of the generality of mankind, it needs 
more than philosophical arguments, more than halcyon pictures 
of unknown lands, however eminent the author. Granted that 
Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau came at the psychological 
moment when, in the restless growth of knowledge, men’s reason 
rebelled against the unreasonableness of the social structure, 
yet one cannot help feeling that the words of the destroyers 
would have fallen on deaf ears if the constant visiting of England, 
and America’s successful resistance to oppression, had not 
disclosed to French Society the practical application of their 
theories.” 

To the readers of La Neuvelle Héloise, a work itself so greatly 
influenced by Clarissa Harlowe, English society seemed, to a 
great extent, a working model of all the new attractive doctrines 
of the return to Nature and of sensibility. Here was a country 
where it was not unknown for mothers of the highest rank to 
suckle their babies ; where gentlemen lived on their own estates 
and promoted agriculture; where ladies with their own hands 
dispensed soup and sympathy to the “labouring poor”; where 
only a nobleman’s eldest son was titled, and where, therefore, 
you might find the strange anomaly of a Great Lord with a 
brother in trade or working as a lawyer. To the more frivolous, 
the attraction to England was primarily the rumour of routs, 
masquerades, horse races and a disregard of fine manners, fine 
dress, and etiquette. When French travellers arrived in England 
they found a society less elegant, less polished, it is true, than 
their own, but one occupied with large concerns, great affairs, 
real questions: all this lent it dignity. When they returned 
to Paris their own life seemed smal! and petty, consisting as it 
did only of the hourly battle against ennui. Without a change 
in the Constitution, how could Frenchmen approach to English 
ideals ? Well, at least, they could form clubs like the English, 
and so was founded that which developed terribly into the 
clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers. 

In every detail of French life Mr. Lockitt traces this communi- 
cation with England and its influence. Trade, gambling, 
duelling, the drama, political ideas, religion, sentimentalism in 
all its branches, as the return to Nature, the English garden and 
the philanthropic movement—in all this was the influence of 
~* The Relations of French and English Society (1763—1793). By C. H. Lockitt. 
London: Longmans. [6s. 6d. net.] 
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England to be traced; and, last of all, in the attempts of the 
inexperienced French legislators to do what they had seen done 
with apparent ease in England. Here we think Mr. Lockitt 
has made a particularly good point :— 


“Fhe men of 1789, though endowed with tho best intentions, 
were peculiarly unfitted to effect the far-reaching reforms which 
the circumstances of France and the cahiers of their constituents 
demanded. To a want of experience in public affairs, all the 
more total becauso of the lack of political discussion in the pro- 
vinces, they added that supreme faith in the power of reason, 
and of their own in particular, that marked the century. There 
was, in fact, nothing in the recent history of tho royal ministries 
to suggest that it was impossible for an inexperienced man to 
undertake responsible duties. Calonne, without any training 
in accounts, accepted the Contrdle-Générale at a most critical 
time ; Brienne, thous he had never served in the army, suc- 
ceeded the soldier Ségur as Minister for War; Court intrigue 
had almost invariably placed a man in office independently of 
his qualifications. Hence the mass of ambitious politicians 
found in the Third Estate possessed a supreme belief in their 
own capacity to deal adequately with a most involved financial 
problem, and further, to devise a constitution superior to any 
that the world had known; hence also, the decrees of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly are a curious medley of common sense 
and the wildest theory. In England ths speculations of philo- 
sophers had always been tempered by the practical experience 
of trained politicians and of a public versed in affairs.” 


Such, too, was the temper of the king; his lack of practical 
knowledge was childish, his intentions excellent, his faith in 
general principles unswerving. Government had, in fact, 
become a lost art in France. Are we now losing our cunning ¢ 
Mr. Lockitt is to be congratulated upon his entertaining book. 





A STUDY OF STRATEGY.* 
TuE new volume of the excellent ‘“‘ Cambridge Naval and Military 
feries ” is a learned study of strategy by General W. D. Bird, 
who has had a wide experience of modern warfare beth in theory 
and in practice. He saw service in the South African War and 
in the late European War—having the ill-luck to be severely 
wounced in both campaigns—was Chief Instructor at Hythe, 
a Professor at the Indian Staff College, and empleyed at the 
War Office, where he held the respensible post of Director of 
© taff Duties during part of the late war. His reading of military 
history has been unusually wide, and his knowledge of European 
campaigns since Cromwell can ke rivalled by few students. 
The principles that govern the direction of war, as he justly 
observes, are constant, and his object in the present volume 
has been “to illustrate them by examples taken both from 
recent and more remote wars:” Confined to three hundred 
pages, ani dealing with strategic operations from the age of 
Cromwell to the present day with the aid of an immense number 
of examples, his book has all the characteristics, and the draw- 
backs as well as the advantages, of an “Inquire Within upon 
Everything.” We should hazard a guess that it was written 
in the main before the late war, and has been brought up to 
date by the insertion of additional examples taken from that 
world-wide contest. Otherwise we think that General Bird 
would Lave modelled his treatise on somewhat different lines. 
Although, for instance, the strategical factor of maritime com- 
mand is by no means ignored, the changes brought about by 
submarines and mines hardly receive the prominence which is 
due to them. It is curious to notice how writers on strategy 
shrink from the word “revolution.” Lord Wolseley was made 
ef sterner stuff. He put it on record that by 1866 railways had 
“ revoluticnized ”’ strategy, but the fact that he gave Moltke 
special praise for realizing the changed conditions of European 
warfere in this respect shows that recognition of the new truth 
wes by no means common. In the same way we think that 
General Bird might profitably have warned his readers that, 
within certain limits, but within such limits completely and 
fully, the submarine has revolutionized amphibious strategy. 
The hungry sheep Icok up, but are not fed by disquisitions on 
the campaigns of Cromwell, Marlborough, Frederick, and Napo- 
leon ; the really vital knowledge needed by the young student 
of strategy to-day is the knowledge of the extent to which the 
strategic situation of Great Britain has been affected by tho 
lessons of the late war. It is somewhat surprising, again, that 
the vast strategic questions opered up for a maritime Power 
like England by the construction of the Panama Canal should 
be ignored. Nor can we find any reference to the enormously 
important question of the strategical relation of Ireland to the 
United Kingdom and its influence upon the direction of a future 
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war. Similarly, it is difficult to realize that the strategy of the 
future is likely to be unaffected by the introduction of such new 
weapons as tanks and gas. But we look in vain for such 
significant monosyllables in the index, though we do find 
“Henry V.,” “Caesar, affection of soldiers for,” and “ Dutch, 
wars with.” The only remarks that we can find about these 
new weapons in the text are the statements that “ the allied 
superiority in tanks in 1918 is said to have depressed the German 
troops,” and that “tho German gas offensive in April, 1915, 
was a complete surprise to the Allies.” We think that General 
Bird would have written a more useful book if he had based 
his work more extensively on the examples of the late war. But 
we can offer only respectful commendation of the extent of 
his learning and the sober lucidity of his argument. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES IN THE WAR.* 

Dr. Tuwrna, the President of Western Reserve University at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has written an interesting book in which he 
describes very clearly the part played by the American univer. 
sities in the war. Before America entered the conflict, many of 
her college men were hard at work in Europe, serving in hospitals 
or ambulance corps and distributing relief in Belgium, while a 
number of brave young Americans enlisted in the British or 
Canadian forces or in the French Foreign Legion and the French 
Flying Corps. As soon as America broke off relations with 
Germany, the universities rapidly organized themselves for the 
purpose of giving technical assistance to the Government, for 
training nurses and officers, and for obtaining student recruits 
for the Students’ Army Training Corps. In 1918 it became clear 
that the literal enforcement of conscription would drain the 
universities of all their male students and deprive the nation 
of an excellent reservoir of officers. Congress therefore authorized 
the Secretary of War in the autumn of 1918 to transform all 
the undergraduates into soldiers and to assume control of the 
universities and colleges for the purpose of training the students 
in military affairs. The soldier students, cr student soldiers, 
lived in barracks within each college and had their meals at a 
common mess. They were subject to strict military discipline. 
They gave eleven hours a week to drill and fourteen hcurs a 
week to subjects that would be useful to soldiers. The Govern- 
ment paid for their board, lodging, uniform, and tuition, and 
gave them a dollar a day. The students were then gradually 
sorted cut, according to their fitress for service, and transferred 
to the army as officers, non-commissioned officers, technical 
assistants, or privates. A hundred and fifty thousand young 
men were at work under this scheme when the Armistice suddenly 
came and the experiment was forthwith ended. 

Dr. Thwing analyses the results of this militarized university 
course with commendable frankness. The students, he thinks, 
learned good manners and improved in health; they were 
properly supervised by the college authorities, and they all 
worked hard. ‘“‘ The general zones and strata of social demar- 
cation, which in some colleges have been too characteristic, 
were either wholly cut down or largely wiped out.” College 
dons were found to be human and adaptable ; the public realized 
that the universities were not divorced from national interests. 
On the other hand, the higher education suffered. ‘It was the 
loss of culture; it was the loss of intellectual breadth; it was 
the loss of liberal learning.’ All the ordinary college activities 
had to be renounced. Vocational education, in fact, was found 
to have all the disadvantages that are supposed to attach to it. 
Fortunately for the American universities, the scheme was only 
enforced for a single term. 

Dr. Thwing estimates that 180,000 college men, apart from 
the students in training, served in the American Army, and that 
5,419 of them were killed or died of disease. He gives some 
account of their scientific and medical work, and he reminds us 
that the women’s colleges, too, played an active and distin- 
guished part. In a valuable chapter on international relations 
he records the foundation of the American University Union in 
Paris in 1917, with branches in London and in Reme, and the 
brief but significant career of the American University in France 
at Beaune, where some ten thousand students drawn from the 
ranks underwent courses of instruction in many different sub- 
jects. Many other army students attended French universities, 
and a large number, at least two thousand, came to British uni- 
versities. Dr. Thwing lays stress on the “ pleasant and grateful” 
impression which Oxford made on her friendly visitors from across 





* The American Colleges and Universities in the Great War, 1914-1919 : a 
History. By Charles Franklin Thwing. New York: Macmillan. [3 dollars.) 
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the Atlantic ; Oxford, we are sure, will never forget them. Dr. 
Thwing, in estimating the enduring effects of the war on American 
universities, says that the students have become more serious, 
and that they feel a deeper responsibility for the community 
and show a keener appreciation of international problems. 
“The studies called social, dealing with men in relation to each 
other—history, economics, government, political science, socio- 
logy—have been lifted to places higher and breader in the 
academic order.” It is perhaps too soon to say whether these 
effects are more than transient, but for the time being the 
educated youth of America is conscious of America’s importance 
to a troubled world. 





FICTION. 


WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS.* 

Tuts is a first book consisting of a series of exceedingly vigorous 
short stories concerning adventures in the South Sea Islands. 
“ Doublogn Gold,” as a mattcr of fact, is a story of Madeira, 
and is the only story in which the interest is not purely one of 
viclence. The personages of Mr. Russell’s little dramas are 
escaped convicts, beach-combers, and the jetsam and flotsam 
of the Islands; and although the separate adventures are of so 
exciting a nature that it is impossible not to finish any story 
ence begun, the effect of reading a whole series of what can only 
be called “shockers” becomes monotonous from their very 
brutality. The author, however, displays considerable skill in 
depicting the sensuous charm of the tropics, especially by night. 
In “The Passion-Vine,” the heroine, a missionary’s daughter, 
through sheer boredom, conceives a capricious passion for a 
native, and, seeing the hopelessness of her love, goes to keep a 
last tryst with him :— 

“Hor own room opened directly on the veranda. She paused 
only long enough to snatch up a shawl, as she passed through 
to the far side of the house. Here she could be safe from 
hostile ears where the mountain torrent ran thundering ; 
safe from prying eyes in the velvet shadows of the passion-vine. 
She parted the leaves and hearkened. A soft, thin trilling 
came up to her from the edge of the guava jungle in the ravine, 
a mere silver thread of melody against the stream’s broad 
clamour. And then as she leaned farther out, so that her face 
showed for a moment like a pale blossom in the trellis, Motauri 
came. lHIfe came drifting through the moonlight with a wreath 
of green about his head, a flower chain over his broad, bare 
shoulders, clad only in a kilted white pareu—the very spirit of 
youth and strength and joyous, untrarnmelled freedom, stepped 
cown from the days when Faurus himself walked abroad.” 





But Mr. Russell does not usually indulge his readers with 
descriptions so alluring, nor, it may be said, is his writing generally 
so free from echoes of the mannerisms though not the matter 
of Mr. Kipling, and the matter though not the manner of Mr. 
Conrad. His main business is with sudden angry struggles, 
intrigues, and passions. In “The Red Mark,” a sinister ven- 
geance lurks in the background for the most guilty among the 
villainous dramatis personae; “‘ East of Eastward,” too, which 
concerns a horrible punishment inflicted on an Englishman 
who has killed a favcurite orang-outang, will afflict many readers 
with a sickening shudder. Again, “ The Wicks of Macassar,” 
which tells how a lonely man in a lighthouse used the hair of 
certain marauding natives to make wicks for the lamps which 
it was his duty to keep alight, is hardly to be beaten for 
ghastliness. The first and in some ways the finest of the stories, 
**The Fourth Man,” tells of the becalming of three escaped 
convicts on a raft sailed by a native in tropical waters :— 


“They looked and saw the far, round horizon and the empty 
cosert of the sea and their own long shadows that slipped slowly 
before them over its smooth, slow heaving, and nothing else. 
‘The land had sunk awey from them in the night—some one of 
the chance currents that sweep among the islands had drawn 
them none could say where or how far. The trap had been 
sprung. ‘Good God, how lonely it is!’ breathed Fenayrou 
in a hush. No more was said. They dropped their quarrel. 
Silently they shared their rations as before, made shift to eat 
something with their few drops of water, and sat down to pit 
themselves one against another in the vital struggle that 
each could feel was coming—a sort of tacit test of endurance. 
A calm had fallen, as it does between trades in this flawed belt, 
en absolute calm. The air hung weighted. The sea showed no 
faintest crinkle, only the maddening, unresting heave and fall 
in polished undulations on which the lances of the sun broke 
and drove in under their eyelids as white, hot splinters ; a savage 
sun that kindled upon them with the power of a burning glass, 
that sucked the moisture from poor human bits of jelly and sent 
thom crawling to the shelter of their mats and brought them 
out again, gasping, to shrivel anew. The water, the world of 


* Where the Pavement Ends, By John Russell. London: Thornton Butter- 
worth, [8s. net.] 





water, seemed sleek and thick as oil. They came to loathe it 
and the rotting smell of it, and when the doctor made them 
dip themselves overside they found little comfort. It was 
warm, sluggish, slimed.”’ 

The native, a Canaque of New Caledonia, appears to feel neither 
heat nor thirst, and calmly watches the torments and the struggles 
which end in the death of all three. Then :— 

“Feeling somewhat dry after his exertion, he [the despised 
Canaque] plucked at random from the platform a hollow reed 
with # sharp end, and, stretching himself at full length in his 
accustomed place, at the stern, he thrust the reed down into one 
of the bladders underneath and drank his fill of sweet water. 
- + « He had a dozen such storage bladders remaining, 
built into the floats at intervals above the water line—quite 
enough to last him safely home again.” 

There is another story, “The Price of the Head,” in which 
Mr. Russell displays the same detached cynicism ; and it is just 
these sardonic touches which are of most hopeful augury for 
his literary future. If he will forget the models on which he 
too obviously relies, and, abandoning Stevenson’s picture of the 
sunny and childlike nature of the South Sea Islanders, will 
give his readers the true psychology of the native, he may avoid 
the danger which at present threatens him of his stories 
becoming a series of literary reverberations. 





READABLE Novets.—Dennison Grant. By Robert J. C. 
Stead. (Hodder and Stoughton. &s. 6d. net.)\—An American 
ranching story in Mr. Stead’s best manner. The hero is trans- 
lated from poverty in the prairies to riches in the city, and 
there is a heroine in each phase cf his career. But, as is usual 
with this author's work, it is the atmcsphere of wide spaces and 
single-heartedncss which is the beok’s best recommendation. 
O'Rourke the Great. By Arthur Lynch. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)}—Many of the elements which have ccntributed to 
the existing urhappy state of Ireland are represented in this 
tock, which is the story of the rise of a Nationalist M.P. and of 
the varying fortunes of his two daughters. There is considerable 
humour about the treatment of certain public figures at West- 
minster (very thinly disguised) as seen from over the water. 








POETS AND POETRY. 





TERPSICHORE.* 

Terpsichore is the second book that has been printed by the 
Golden Cockerel Press, and is a very prettily got-up volume, 
except for the binding. Nor is the verse unworthy of the cup 
that brings it, although we had perhaps too little need to wait 
for the epilogue, ‘“‘ To Master Robert Herrick upon his death,” 
to know whence the poet got a good deal of his inspiration, 
not in the way of matter, but of form. For Mr. Wade-Gery 
is well able to observe for himself, as the following bears witness :— 

** How fair a carpet do the beech-trees make 
When Spring goes laughing in among the woods, 
—Both last year’s leaves, and, when the buds do break, 
The tender castings of their baby-hoods—’’ 

The present writer has often marvelled that poets have not 
been more struck with this delightful fact of nature. In the 
middle of May one may see a road through a beech wood bordered 
with a double band of those “ baby-hoods”’ which glow almost 
orange in the sunshine. But Mr. Wade-Gery is not only con- 
cerned with landscape. The following is the second part of a 
little love poem :— 

‘Faithful you were, my heart, the day I remember, 
With my sweet-hearted friends, when [ was a boy. 

O faithful golden heart, you were lost in wonder 

Is it soon ? and O you trembled for fear of your joy. 

O treacherous heart, you hoped for nothing human. 
Why said you not so? Would I not have known your 

mistake ? 

For love is love, sweet and lovely and common ; 

But you, desiring infinite joy, did break.” 

This is not only extremely pleasant metrically, but is singu- 
larly direct and passionate. 

Mr. Wade-Gery’s fault is an over-quaintness, a love for little 
odd transpositions ; these he does not seek because he has not 
the wit to fit the words in their ordinary order into his lines, 
but because he loves the preciousness of effect that can be 
produced in this way. This unnecessary quaintness is a pity, 
for it gives to his whole verse a sense of archaeology and, 
above all, a sense of being minor. Mr. Wade-Gery may be so 

* Terpsichore. By HU. T. Wade-Gery Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks: The 
Golden Cockerel Press, [38. 6d. net.) 
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soaked in the work of seventeenth-century writers that he 
thinks in the terms of their vocabulary, but to the ordinary 
reader these little oddities stop the flow of meaning and prevent 
his quite believing in the passion expressed. But when all 
exception is taken to it, there is something extremely attractive 
in Mr. Wade-Gery’s little volume. 





Porms Wortuy oF ConsipERATION.—God’s Trial. By A. H. 
Mumford. (Erskine Macdonald. fs. net.)—The verse is 
amateurish, but the poems are obviously inspired by genuine 
feeling, which the author is somehow able to transmit to the 
reader. An Anthology of Modern Verse. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
James the First of Scotland. By Robert Bain. (Glasgow: 
Maclehose, Jackson. 5s. net.)—An interesting drama chiefly in 
blank verse. Horizons. By Viola C. White. (Humphrey 
Milford. 5s. 6d. net.)—Miss White has an insufficient respect 
for rhythm and her verse is immature, but she is often 
singularly happy in her epithets. The small beginning perhaps 
of a real poetic talent ? 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 








The Journal of the British Science Guild for June (6 John 
Street, Adelphi, 1s.) testifies to the activity of that society, 
which is striving to make the public realize the importance of 
natural science and to improve the position of scientific men. 
Sir Richard Redmayne contributes a significant article on “‘ The 
World Position in Relation to Coal,” and there is the report 
of a committee on the utilization of science in Government 
departments, some of which, like the Admiralty, treat the expert 
with every consideration while others unfortunately do not. 








The Octocentenary of Reading Abbey. By Jamieson B. Hurry. 
(Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d. net.)—Reading is celebrating the eighth 
centenary of the foundation of the Abbey by Henry I. on June 
18th, 1121. Dr. Hurry has written a short popular history of 
the historic house, the modest ruins of which may still be seen 
from the train, to the cast of the junction. It is illustrated 
with reproductions of pseudo-historical pictures and with an 
ingenious reconstruction by Mr. W. M. Keesey of the Abbey as 
it was in its prime. Henry I.’s daughter, the Empress Maud, 
brought him from Germany the supposed hand of St. James 
the Great, and the King bestowed this relic upon Reading Abbey, 
where it was enshrined up to the Reformation. It was a monk 
of Reading who noted down in a thirteenth-century calendar 
the earliest known of English songs, ‘Sumer is icumen in.” 
The last Abbot, Hugh Faringdon, was hanged in front of his 
Abbey in 1539 by order of Thomas Cromwell. Dr. Hurry says 
that the Abbey buildings were used by Charles I. and the Judges 
in 1625, when there was plague in London, and that the ruin 
of the Abbey came about in the siege of Reading in 1643, when 
the Royalist garrison fortified the buildings and were heavily 
bombarded by Essex for ten days until they surrendered. 


British Beginnings in Western India, 1579-1657. By H. G. 
Rawlinson. (Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is ascholarly 
account of the early history of the British factory of Surat, 
which was virtually founded by William Hawkins for the East 
India Company by 1612, and was more or less clearly recognized 
by Jahangir at the instance of Sir Thomas Roe. Surat was the 
chief Mogul port, but it was not a comfortable place of residence 
for the English merchants who were troubled both by the greed 
of the native governors and by the open hostility of the Portu- 
guese. Mr. Rawlinson devotes an interesting chapter to the 
Portuguese War, which was not wholly one-sided, even after 
Portugal lost Ormuz in 1621. The first Dutch war of 1652 had its 
counterpart in the East, where the English were very badly led 
at sea and suffered in their prestige. Mr. Rawlinson has a keen 
eye for picturesque details, The great Emperor Jahangir who 
ruled all India was so much pleased with a small whistle of gold 
set with rubies, given to him by one of the Company’s servants, 
that he “ whistled therewith almost an hour.”” We are reminded, 
too, of Tom Coryat, author and buffoon, who caused so much 
annoyance to Sir Thomas Roe. His great feat was to talk down 
“@ loquacious washerwoman, the terror of Roe’s entourage, 
completely silencing her by eight in the morning!” The book 
is illustrated with a number of photographs of old Surat, 








The United States and Canada. By G. M. Wrong. (New York 
and Cincinnati: Abingdon Press. 1 dol. 25 cents.)—Professor 
Wrong, of Toronto, was invited to lecture at Wesleyan University 
under a trust providing lectures “for the promotion of a better 
understanding of national problems.” The trustees chose him 
for his scholarship and also for “ the fine spirit in which he has 
ever exemplified his conviction that the English-speaking peoples, 
especially on this continent, should live together in friendship, 
and work together for the advancement in the world of liberty, 
self-government, and peace.” Professor Wrong made it his 
object to explain to his American audience “ some of the things 
in which the United States and Canada are alike and also dif- 
ferent.” He emphasized the immense power of the English- 
speaking peoples, numbering already 170,000,000. He sketched 
the history of North America, to show how there came to be 
two English-speaking States instead of only one, and he con- 
trasted American and Canadian federalism, reminding his 
hearers that the constitutional forms followed in Canada must 
not be taken too literally, and that in adopting Parliamentary 
government Canada has chosen a system which differs com- 
pletely from that of the United States. He pointed out that, 
when the war came, while America hesitated, Canada “ was clear 
in its resolve not to stand aloof.” The war might not have killed 
German ambitions, but the two English-speaking peoples— 
“the strongest force ever known in human history ”—had it in 
their power, if they remained united, to keep the peace of the 
world. Professor Wrong’s able and vigorous little book deserves a 
wide circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. 


What Happened at Jutland : the Tactics of the Battle. By C. C. 
Gill. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)—Commander Gill 
of the American Navy has written a dispassionate account of the 
Battle of Jutland, based on the British and German reports and 
narratives, and has illustrated it with numerous diagrame. 
It is unduly brief, and omits some significant details, but it is 
precise and lucid. Commander Gill notes, but does not criticize, 
Lord Jellicoe’s policy of a “‘ cautious offensive’’ and Admiral 
Scheer’s policy of an “* offensive-defensive.”’ He thinks that Lord 
Beatty should have waited for Admiral Evan Thomas with his 
four battleships to come up before attacking Admiral Hipper’s 
battle-cruisers. He does not pass judgment on Lord Jellicoe’s 
much criticized deployment to port. “ Certainly, turning away 
from the enemy and slowing down cannot be characterized as 
highly aggressive tactics. But Admiral Jellicoe’s plan of battle 
was not an aggressive offensive.” He remarks later that a 
‘cautious offensive’ never gives decisive results. At the close 
Commander Gill rejects the argument that Jutland, though 
indecisive, gave us all the advantages to be derived from a 
decisive victory. “‘ The destruction of the High Sea Fleet at 
Jutland would have produced a change of far-reaching significance 
in the war situation ” ; Russia might have been relieved, and the 
‘U’-boat campaign would have been “* greatly hampered if not 
completely frustrated.” To the author the action gave convincing 
proof of the supreme value of the big battleship with big guns. 
He quotes in an appendix the views of Rear-Admiral Taylor, 
Chief Constructor of the American Navy, who points out that 
the modern armoured ships, except the three British battle- 
cruisers, endured severe punishment without being disabled, 
and that the British 15-inch gun was, by general consent, the 
most powerful and accurate weapon employed in the action. 


‘ 


International Law and the World War. By J. W. Garner. 
(Longmans. 2 vols. £3 12s. net.)—Professor Garner, of Llinois, 
in this painstaking work has reviewed the conduct of the belliger- 
ents in the late war from the standpoint of international law as 
it was understood in 1913. He discusses each question in detail 
with care and precision, and then passes judgment. Inasmuch 
as Germany deliberately flouted all laws, human or divine, it 
was extremely difficult for the Allies to observe the rules, but, 
as Professor Garner shows, very little fault can be found with 
Allied practice. The book is thus mainly a record—dispassionate 
and therefore all the more impressive—of Germany’s crimes. 
We may draw attention to the chapter on the torpedoing of 
hospital ships, in defiance of the Hague Convention and indeed 
of the German Prize Code itself. The author reminds us that 
the Germans used a hospital ship for scouting, and then com- 
plained bitterly when our Navy seized the ship, which had no 
patients on board, and brought her into port to await the 
decision of the Prize Court. The question was not directly 
raised in the trial at Munich of a submarine commander who, 
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acting under orders, torpedoed an hospital ship full of sick and 
wounded men. Professor Garner disousses the problem of war 
criminals, and points out that the best way of deterring com- 
manders from giving illegal and inhuman orders—like General 
Stenger, who directed his men to take no prisoners—would be 
to hold them personally responsible, The Allies attempted to 
apply this salutary principle, but seem to have wearied of their 
task. Professor Garner concludes by saying that as a system 
international law was “no more destroyed by the recent war 
than outbreaks of crime in a community destroy the criminal 
law.” But the remark implies the existence of a court to enforce 
international law, with penalties for offenders, and such a court 


has yet to be set up. 


Works or ReEFERENCE.—The Annual Register for 1920 
(Longmans, 30s. net) is well written and commendably accurate. 
The review of a crowded and anxious year shows a sense of 
proportion and touches on all the salient episodes at home 
and abroad. The section devoted to public documents is 
lengthy, and includes the Jutland dispatches and Lord Milner’s 
Egyptian proposals. There is a good index. We do not know 
what we should do without the Annual Register. Its usefulness 
increases with its age. The Indian Year Book, 1921, edited 
by Sir Stanley Reed (Times of India Office, 187 Fleet Street, 
10s. net), is now in its eighth year. It is a remarkable book, 
which seems to deal with every aspect of Indian affairs— 
government, diplomacy, trade, finance, education, sport, and 
even archaeology—and includes a compact gazetteer, lists of 
officials and of the members of the new councils, and a review 
of the past year, as well as a capital index. |For anyone con- 
cerned in any way with India the book is really indispensable 
The Alliance Year Book for 1921, edited by George B. 
Wilson (Headley, 2s.), is the annual handbook of the United 
Kingdom Alliance. Though largely devoted to controversial 
articles in favour of Prohibition, it contains also some useful 
statistical tables and a very full account of the first Local Veto 
polls in Scotland. 

















BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tur following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Ariosto, Shakespeare, and Corneille. By Benedetto Croce. 
Translated by Douglas Ainslie. (G. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
The Analysis of Mind. By Bertrand Russell. (G. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. net.) Prejudices: First Series. 
By H. L. Mencken. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) Greek 
Medicine in Rome. By Sir T. Clifford Allbutt. (Macmillan. 
30s. net.) A Picture of Modern Spain: Men and Music. 
By J. B. Trend. (Constable. 15s. net.) The Traditions of 
European Literature from Homer to Dante. By Barrett Wendell. 
(Murray. 28s. net.) 


net.) 























PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Academy Architecture, 1921, Vol. LII., roy 8vo ...... (Batsford) net 10/0 
Bassompierre (Francois, Maréchal de France) (1579-1646), a Gallant of 
Lorraine, by Noel Williams, 8vo, 2 vols......... (Hurst & Blackett) net 28/0 
Blackmore (8. P.), Lawn Tennis Up to Date, 8vo.......... (Methuen) net 12/6 
Bok (Edward), An Autobiography, 8vo ...... (Thornton Butterworth) net 21/0 
Bridges (R.), From Silver to Steel, roy 8vo........ (G. Robertson) net 31/6 


Browne (E. G.), Arabian Medicine, 8vo.........- (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Chamberlain (J. F.), Geography: Physical, Economic, Regional, 8vo 
(Lippincott) net 15/0 
Davison (C.), Manual of Seismology, 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Douglas (Rev. J. A.), Relations of the Anglican Churches with Eastern 
(Faith Press) net 12/6 


Orthodox, BVO... .. cc scccccccccccvcccsessccesceces 
Elliot (R. H.), Care of Eye Cases, 8vo ....... . (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Finney (R. L.), American Public School, cr 8vO.......... (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Fitzsimons (F. W.), Snakes of South Africa, 8vo........ (Blackwell) net 35/0 


Folger (J. G.) and Thomson (S. M.), Commercial Apple Industry of North 
Ammerion, CF BVO... ccccccccccsscrcccccsccsccescsseses (Macmillan) net 18/0 
Gammons (H. F.), Practical Tuberculosis, 8vO............ (Kimpton) net 10/6 
Giacosa, Una Partita and Scacchi, edited by Ruth 3. Phelps, 18mo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Graham (W.), Wages of Labour, cr 8vo (Cassell) net 7/6 
History of the London Rifle Brigade, 1850- 1919 (London Rifle Brigade) net 21/0 
Holmes (A.), Petrographie Methods ‘and Calculations, 8vo....(Murby) net 31/6 
Jamme (Anna C.), Text Book of Nursing Procedures, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Johnson (D. W.), Battlefields of the World War: Western and Southern 
PUR, GE BID. oo. cccacacecsececed Sevessceves (Oxford Univ. Press) net 35/0 
Moore (B.), Biochemistry, 8VO......0cceeeeecereceeeeeres (E. Arnold) net 21/0 
Myers (V. C.), Practical Chemical Analysis of Blood, roy 8vo (Kimpton) net 16/0 
Opie (EK. L.), Blake (F. G.), Small (J. C.), and Rivers (T. M.), Epidemic 
Respiratory Disease, roy 8VO.........0 ec eee eee eeeees (Kimpton) net 36/0 


O'Shea (M. V.), Mental Deve lopment and Education, 8vo..(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Phelps (W. L.), Essays on Modern Dramatists, cr 8vo....( Macmillan) net 12/6 
Rathenau (W. % In Days to Come, trans. by E. and C. Paul (G, Allen) net 12/6 


Reckitt (H. J.), V. R. 76, a French Military Hospital, Svo (He ‘inemann) net 21/0 
Sime (J. 8.), Our Little Life, cr 8VO......0esceeesseeees (G. Richards) net 8/6 
Snedden (D.), Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education, cr 8vo 
(L greet) net 10/6 
Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, A, edited by J. N. Friend, Vol. 1X., Pt. L., 
iron and its Compound, by J. N. Friend, 8VO....eesesess (Griffin) net 18/0 
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VALENCIA: Alfredo Calder6n 13 & Pascual y Genis 6. 


AFFILIATED IN IRELAND. 
ULSTER BANK LIMITED. All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be 
collected for Customers of this Bank, free of 
Commission 
The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in abl the Principas Crtre and 
Towns of the United Kingdom and has Correspondents throughout the World, 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will ome. by apprTen, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 

Street, W.1, next week ch Sale (except where otherwise stated) com- 
mencing at ON: E o'clock 


a, 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) - 
Governors will shortly appoint a 


The lady as i 
TURER in HISTORY. The y as resident ASSISTANT LEc. 


post will be tenable from Octobe 
cations should be sent before July 9th to the PRINCIPAI. pat, and appl. 





JUNE 22np.—THE THIRD “phan OF THE MAGNIFICENT COLLEC- | College, Englefleld Green, from whom further particulars may be peor 
TION OF ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS AND EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, | after June 20th. (Note change of date from previous advertiser ment.) anes 
the property of HENRY YaTEs-Tuomrson, Esq. Note: This Sale c eS UEEN’S COLLEGE 
at 2.30 p.m. 0 oo 

Ilustrated catalogues ss 4 At plates), price One Catacn. me pd a, , LONDO 

UNE 23RD.—. couse ry Wanted, t September, THREE ASSISTAN ISTRESSES 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Including the AMOUS SUIT chiefly in Way Ban eng Rm gy Fe eetanenEs to teach 


made by JACOB THE ARMOURER for Henry Herbert, Second Earl of Pem- 
broke, in the last quarter of the Sixteenth Century; a Noble Suit for Man and 
Horse, in russet and gold, c. 1560; also the well-known Early English Tilting 
Helmet (one of only about nine existing specimens), the property of Captain 
aaery es Sutton se anes Ber! . 


ustrated tes), 0s. 6d. 

JUNE 24TH. .—H GHEY Pro TANT FURNITURE AND WORKS OF 
ART, including a very choice bi = pk ao AND TOBY JUGS 
by RAtpa Woop, the Roy of Neville , Esq.; a unique ELIZA- 
ww A, STAL 4 ‘st VER CAN DLESTICK. the property of Colonel 

Aysh ord Sanford, C.M.G., head, Somerset ; a PANEL OF LATE 
FIFTEEN IC TENTURY. NEEDL WORK, the ae yf y of Her Grace the 
Duchess of Wellington ; some extremely fine GEO AN FURNITURE from 
Raynham Hall, orfolk, TAPESTRY. of the TOWNSHEND HEIRLOOMS; 
also FURNITURE AND TAPESTRY, the pro ed of His Grace THE DUKE or 
GRAFTON and the Rt. Hon. Lorp O’iHacan, . 

Tilustrated catalogues (12 plates), see & 

May t be viewed four days I prior. Plain catalogues may be had. 





ORTH | CORNISH COAST. — —Comfortably ] FURNISHED 

HOUSE to LET for six months from July, suitable for literary man or 

student. Quiet situation, near sea, station; golf; library, about 6,000 books ; 

garden, hil Bus 3 bed, 2 reception, small hall.—Write G. E. M., care of Streets, 
30 Cornhi 5.C. 3. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| 6 ahat’ thas denabacded alia OF ABERDEEN. 


JAFFREY CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The University Court will shortly procec: proceed to the appointment of the First 
Incumbent of the Jaffrey Chair of Political Economy, the patronage of which is 
vested in the University Court. 

‘The salary is £1,100 per annum. 

The Professor will be required to take > duty on 1st October, 1921. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office are requested to lodge their 
names with the SECRETARY of the UNIVERSITY on or before 15th duly, 
1921, together with twenty-two copies of testimonials and a full statement of 
qualifications, age, and previous experience. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 


Secretary. 


Ras NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the following APPOINTMENTS to 
the Professorial Staff of the ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH, 
to date September Ist, 1921 :— 

MATHEMATICS.—FOUR INSTRUCTORS. Two of these appointments 
a) rmanent, and two, in the first place, for one year. Good Honours Degree in 
Mathematics essential. 

PHYSICS.—THREB INSTRUCTORS, to teach General Physics and Applied 
Electricity. One appointment is permanent and the others, in the first place, 
for one year. Qualifications: g Honours Degree in Physics, Natural Science, 
or Electrical Engineering. Teaching experience, together with experience of 
either Research or Electrical Works Practice, desirable 

APPLIED MECHANICS.—TWO INSTRUCTORS, to be appointed in the 
first place, for ono year, to undertake lecture and laboratory work in Engineering 
——— for classes of University standard. Candidates should have experience 
in Bm ye , practice and in teaching. 

The scale of remuneration for permanent appointments in each case is £500, 
rising by £25 annually to £600, plus 10 per cent. of salary paid by the Government 
towards pensions fund. 

Instructors a —_—- on a temporary basis will receive an inclusive salary 
not exceeding £ per annum. Should they be retained after one year they will 
be placed on the above permanent scale at £525. 

Applications, together with statement of qualifications and experience, and 
copies of recent testimonials, to be forwarded before July 11th to 

THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Whitehall, 8.W.1. 


L ONDON 

















SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The London School of Economics and Political Science has vacancies for 
ASSISTANTS in the Departments dealing with :— 


6) Trade and Transport. 
e) Political Science. 


d) History. 

The commencing salary will be £250 to £300 a year, according to qualifications ; 
appointmenss will be probationary in the first instance, but permancnt full time 
employment is contempla 

he School is prepared also to award one or more Post- graduate Studentships 
of value up to £200 a year for one or two years to suitable candidates who wish 
to combine research with a eertain amount of teaching at the School, or to follow 
approved courses of study with a view to qualifying themselves for such teaching. 
hese posts and studentships will be available as from next session, beginning 
October, 1921, and applications, stating qualifications and giving two references, 
should be made as soon as possible to the Director, on School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, London, W.C., from whom 
further information may he o' btained. 

Three Research Studentahips of value £75 to £175 havo already been announced, 

and application for these should be made before the 18th June, 1921. 


} ) paeatacamaiatiaiat xi EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 


Head-Mistress—Mise A. L. HARRISON, 
eo in September, FORM MISTRESS. Graduate with amy! qualifica- 
tions in, and experience in, teaching, Mathematics, Salary, Burnham Secondary 
Scale with “ Carry Over.”” Forms and particulars may Be obtained from and 
completed Forms should be returned by June 21st, 1921, to H. WHALLEY, 
Director and Secretary, Education Office, Darlington, 
_June, 1921. 


rpue UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


APPOINTMENT o, LECTURER IN ECONOMICS AND 
OCIAL SCIENCE, 


wa plications are invited for the above post, The Lecturer will give hal! 
ime to Tutertal Classes and other W.E.A, work. 
Merther may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not later than June 24th, 1921, 











1. English. 

2. Mathematics to London Matriculation standard. 

3. French on modern methods. 

One of these Mistresses will be required to be resident, and one to be able to 
organise games. = 
street Wei. application to be obtained from the SECRETARY, 43-5 Harley 

ree 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF W ALES, . ABERYSTWYT H. 


Applications are invited for the post ast of J ASSIST ANT LECTURER in CLASSICS 
at the above College. Tie appointment is a probationary one for a period ot 
two years, with possible re-election for a third year. Salary £300. Applications 
and references or testimonials should be sent in by July 5th, 1921, to the 
REGISTRAR of the COLLEGE, from whom further particulars + nay be obtaine 

14th June, 1921. amt i . DAVIES, Principal. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London.) 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of DEMON- 
STRATOR in PHYSICS. Candidates must have an Honours degree or its 
equivalent. Applications must be received not later than Saturday, July 2nd 
~~ ar + apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regont's 

‘ar 


K NGLISHMAN (Cambridge Graduate) is __ prepared to 

receive limited number of young men desirous of studying GERMAN 
in DRESDEN during August and September. Highest references. For tern 13, 
ete., apply L., 100, Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8. 


ARENTS of YOUTHS 18 years and under should obtain 

















particulars of an attractive enterprise, under which the investment of 
£2,000 will provide an ideal carcer, in which the minimum earnings should be 
£1,500 per annum, while loss of the invested capital is rendere od practic: ally 


impossible. —AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, LIMITED (Capital £400,000, fully 
subscribed), 378 New Broad Street, London, E.C, 2 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to. 
dato Information on every branch of work for educ ated WO [EN ani 
GIKLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. t froe.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT Pv is- 
LISHING COMI COMPA y, LTD.. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, Wil 
hee THEATRE, Hampstead ' Tube Stn. "Hamp. 
7224. Nightly, 8.15. Mat. Sat., 2.30. “Tae PrpLAR’s Basket.” 
bookable: 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. ‘6d. including tax. 


ss HOUSE.—Now on view, a special collection of 

PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS by artists of the Barbizon Schoo! and 

others, including Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Daumior, Fantin Latour, Monet Mauve 
and -Maris.—8 Henrietta “Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


«“k7 and 6” SOCIETY. Painting and Sculpture. Daily 
10 till 6: Sats., 10 till 1. June 1-30.—GIEVES GALLERY, 21 Gil 

Bond Street, W. 1. Admission Free. . 
ART CLUB. 


N E W ENGLISH 
64TH EXHIBITION. 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 54 Pall Mall East, 10—6. 
LECTURES, &c. 
FOUR PUBLIC LECTURES BY 
RS. ANNI ESANT ON 
“ BRITAIN’S PLACE IN THE GREAT PLAN,” 
in LARGE QUEEN’S HALL (Sole Less: . Messrs. Chappel! and Co.)., 
SUNDAYS, at 7 p.m 
JUNE 26th, JULY 3rd, 10th, 17th. 
Reserved : Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 53. ; Grand Circle, 58. 
Unreserved: 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 28. and Ia. ; ‘area, Is, 6d.; Orchestra, 1s. 


A few free seats. Tickets —, . x ¥ey~ Soviat y, 23 Bedford Square, 
W.C. 1, and 153 Brompton Road, 8.W. 3, or from Queen's Hal! Box Office. 


fNYHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRALNING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. Tho 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. os OF DUNFERMLINE LL.D. 


pal 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.) 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are pre as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study o . 

Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dane ing and Outdoor Games. Studen‘s 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The Collego stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
Tho Course begins in October. . Further partie ulars on applicationtoSECRETARY. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GooD APPOINTMENT MENTS AFTER TRAINING. —__ 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

ian and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 

Symonds, M.A. —For information concerning Scholarshi 8, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. L AW RENCKH, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yea 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Sy 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 
\UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. 


Gardening for women. An attractive training 















































equipping girls to start small enterprises, Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines, Carpentering, poultry, frult canning. Full theoretical 
iustruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS, 











pears 
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O Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
d gout. —A pply Principal, lee Mouse, Marwood, Barastaphe, 5. Dev on. 


house 8 an 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND ‘GOLLEGES. 





ea SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress : _ Miss ¥. M. 8. BATC HELOR (Oxf. Hons. . Sch.). 


VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SBASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The-aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play. shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good hab 

Pu pils are I met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, liverpool, and Carlisle. 


mniHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head- Distress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 











7{\HORNB: NBANK, MALVERN WELLS. —iveed, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domesticscience. 

Hiome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. W Well recommended. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 





IGHFIELD P 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 

Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. 


aol. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
ST: 


HARROW. 








MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 





A day school. Education (giils) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 £40 p.a a. Ke sidence (20 only), £1 35 Pa. Entrance examination July. 
HE ABBEY SCHOOL, READING. 


Chairman of Council: The Ven. THE ARCHDEACON OF BERKSHIRE, 


Head-Mi:tress: Miss H. E. MUSSON (Newnham Collecs, Cxmbridge). 


First Grade Public School for Girls. 
A FEW VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921. 
“A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful Home School, with 


thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 











sea.—For lllus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
MxUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
ld Miss RRENDA NIGH" fTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands {n 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hamostead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Jeantiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


rHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

yeors. Thorough gencra!l education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Ait, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Pre »p. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETTLE, YORKS, till 
end of July, will re-open In September in larger premises, FARLEY 
HALL, OAKAMOOR, N. STAFFS. ; 650 ft. above sea level. —Apply early to 
- ad Mistress, Miss E. M. PIC KARD, M. A. (Class. bate Cantab.). 
“CLASS ~ for CHILDREN ~ under ten is held in . WE ST- 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under seven,— 
Apply Miss | FIE LD, St. Mary’ 3 Vi icarage, , Vincent Square, \ West minster. 


ase OR SS SCHOOL. 
A School on Lines 


for 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus. and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss KE. F. HOPE- teas LACE, a 
72 Queen's Cate, 5 8 W. 7. 


FOREIGN. 
PPABIS.— First-class Finishing SCHOOL for GIRLS, near 


Sois de Boulogne. Garden,tennis court. English refs. Autumnterm 
commences October Ist. Preparatory classes will be held throughout the 
summer vacation.—For prospectus and full information apply TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 1063-1064. 


Aypvcar ION IN SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information 

regarding schools and other educational facilitics supplied free. Travel- 
ling escort arranged.—Write — Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 
11 Staverton Road, London, N.W. 


E XPERIENCED TRAVELLER would like to take two or 


more boys for a walking tour through SWITZERLAND during Summer 











Modern 





holidays. English, French and Italian conversation. Sketching lessons’ if 
desired. Highest references.—For further details apply to Box 348, c/o Messrs. 

w H. Smith and Son, Strand liouse, London, W.C. 2 

(anbbhieninbiatinicedebieestieaes suidaiaeeneicalie saniien = a nenieeemaiiieiiaes 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND | COLLEGES. 
HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” —Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty reguls ation thereon, rates of pay, &c. . Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy Houso,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, 





AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 monthsto 15 yearsG months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Nav al College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for ie veclal Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 











sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETs. 
fead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
P 8 WICH 8 . &.&. 
Head-Master: Rev. E. C. SHERWOOD, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 28th and 29th. 
Entrance Scholarship for Boarders and other Scholarsh ips.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION (six or seven from £90 downward) 

July 5th.—For further information or prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the 
HE. AD-MASTER. Vacancies next term. 


\EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS early in July.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER 
y) PlLEP SY. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderiey Edge, Cheshire. 











Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Homo Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 423. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


|: ememnedeet + %-% successes gained by pupils of 
Y. H. L. EVANS, MLA. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITiLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th “place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 

Hons. Special Vacation Term, beginning June 27th, to prepare Studeats 

fur September Mairic. and all University Entrance Exams. —36 Baker Street yA 
Mayfair 3797. 


JRIVATE TUITION.—LONDON MATRICULATION. 
Specialized teaching in bracing atmosphere. Captain L. C. SARGENT, 
1.A., and the Rev. P. LEWIS, M.A., OI B.E., WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


K LOCUTION.—M. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. | 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
1TAMMERING.—A gentleman will act as holiday TUTOR 
to a boy or young man of good family. Results guaranteed.—Address 
M., 65 Ebury Street, Eaton Squ: are, London, 
GTAMMERING.— Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives adults 
and boys as Resident or Daily Pupils for inatruction at his resid p=. 
ays ome during nelidays. 119 Bedford Cnuet Mansions, London, Ww C. 























3 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS su» GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXA 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BAC WARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-te-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
iy age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be give . 
“0 P ATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Telephone: #5053 ‘Central. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Momes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 





UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
T Educational Agents, who are largely reaponsible for tho 
— staffs of the most important schools, and thus abl» 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
_Offices—61 CONDUIT st., ONDON, W. 1. ’*Pnhones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
DVICE ABOUT. SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMEN''3, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Measrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. aro personally acquainted with nearly all 

School Principals in the country. ‘Thoy will also be glad to supply full informa.- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, ». Ageianltase and Hostioutture. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 617). 
Authors’ and Scientific MSS. ; Tabular Work ; Poetry. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fce 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels ant 

Serlals from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


j;ARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How tc 
‘4 write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance ; real training. Inter: ost 
ing booklet f booklet’ free. —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 








NYPEW RITING AND DUPLICATING of von & Seckiite 
carefully and prmptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 wor carbon copy 
3d. per, 000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Ave nue, Ww ateliff, Esse 


TY\YPEWRITING of every description neatly and accu- 
rately executed, 1s. per 1,000. Authors’ MSS., Circulars, Short Stories, 
&c.—Mrs, H,. BARKER. 3 Ly veden Road, Tooting, S.W. 17, 
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TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 

Aug.—The fascinating Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck 
4 weeks, 79 gns. Aug.—Italian and Swiss Lakes; 3 weeks, 49 gns. Sept.— 
North Italy, Hill wiemtend Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c. ; ; 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Later.—Italy, Algeria-Tunisia, Egypt, Sicily, _— rae from Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckiand Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 1 


HOTELS, HYDROS, co. 
JOARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 
feet above sea. Motor house and stable.—Apply “ CANTAB,” Middle- 
cot, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages ofa Hydro. Beautiful ition on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
{ARSON’S PURE PAINTS. 


“ MURALINE,” the DRY POWDER WASHABLE DISTEMPER. Sold in 
24, 5,and 7 1b. packets and in bulk. BATH ENAMEL and GREENHOUSE 
PAINT.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS Grove Works, Battersea. 
Agents throughout the country. 


“ An intelligent, common-sense a a 
No failure during seven yea: 

HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 

are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 

vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader ‘afflicted. — 
a Ps SECRETARIES, Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, 

ondon, O. 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—-Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on ———— to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 2. 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the Peuple’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend poh cent.) or 6 per +: 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 nt Street, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 = Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 
London, W. 1. 


ARGAINS IN WRITING AND TYPING PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, CARDS, &c. Clearance sale discount. Send postcard 
for samples.—G. ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


Dp BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
C0. 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not ay parcel 
returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the rellable firma. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made. —-Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


Batts: is an established scientific | remedy, first. adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Samed 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and witl 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, " Sheftield. 


,EETLES ?—Fair’s Paste APPROVED at Sandringham 
and Marlborough House. “BEST REMEDY IN WEST LONDON.” 
1s., 28., 5s., » and 25s. » post | free.—W. FAIR, 3A Broomhill, She fie ‘ld. 


FIVE “SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE- BOATS. 


WANTED : 
ONE MILLION 


Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole 
Service of 244 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first five months of 1921 £40,000 have been 
received. 
The Institution still needs 840,000 FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Will you be “one in a million” ? 
If so, please send ycur Five Shillings To-day. 
































LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Treasurer. Secretary 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cress Road, W.C. 2. 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies aheale have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
chrough the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,0CO0 KEQUIREYL ANNUALLY. 


























Heal Furniture in unpolished Oak: 4 ft. 6in. Dresser, 
7 10s.; $ft. Gin. by 2 ft. Gin. Dining Table, {9 10s.; 


bi 


ining Chair in Tapestry, £3 ; Arm Chair in Tapestry, £4 Ios, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers, » 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and decorative things. 5 








ERHAPS because Heal’s shop 
is so distinctive and because 
they sell such beautiful and in- 
teresting things, the impression 
has grown that Heal’s is an 
expensive shop. In point of 
fact, Heai’s prices (for example 
those quoted above) are notably 
moderate. They appeal even to 
the most modest purse. A visit 
—if only for comparison’s sake— 
is convincing. 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘ Reasonable Furniture.” 











WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


EHRMANNS 








: MOSELLE. FRENCH, flavoury and vinous .. 42/ 
: CHAMPAGNE, BOUCHE & FILS, High-class, dry T = 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry... 8Q/ 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. High-classCuvee.. B4/ 


' SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/= 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..150/- 
WHISKY, PURE MALT 1s ae) BAA) = 





Gocd Quality. Very Moderate Prices. 


|GLARET. {Dinner Clrct se 28/6 
GRAVES. {SUPERIOR, Excellent White Dinner 29/6 
| SPANISH BARSAC. {Excellent generous White ' 29/6 
i BURGUNDY. BEAUNE Superior, old bottled .. 42/~ 
| BURGUNDY. FINEST FRUITY SPANISH .. 36/ 

| 


Write for ‘‘ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment 


435 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


SPECIAL BAR _ AINS. 


Per dozen. 


NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. 39 


FINE OLD TAWNY ... - . 54/ 


of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 


Please quote “5S,” 
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The Blessings 


of the 


Coal Stoppage 


Cone CLEANSING SUN- 


BATH. 
































WEALTH-GIVING RAYS. 





$ Iwndon streets are being cleansed these 

| days in a new way. The absence of smoke 

has given them a sun-bath of a kind which 

tay react favourably on the public health. 

) It is well known that bleaching operations 
eto in onfin 





_ 








Ol certain discascs. 
At the present moment London and other 
great cities are approaching a condition of 
smokelessness which is allowing the chemical | 
rays of light to pass almost as freely as they | 
| pass in the country. People, as was pointed 
out yesterday, are becoming sunburnt in city § 
streets. More important still, city streets are § 
| being cleansed by antiseptic light. It is an 
| interesting fact, and one which gives rise to 
j many speculations. 


The Medical Correspondent of the ‘‘Times,"" May 18, 1929. 




















T needed a coal stoppage to show many of 

us the advantages which we should gain 

if no crude smoke-producing coal were 
burned in our homes and factories. 


This ideal is attainable without a strike. 


If we used our coal as it ought to be used, 
namely, not as a fuel, but as a raw material 
from which fuel can be extracted, the blessing 
of abundant and curative sunshine is one 
which we might permanently retain. By 
sending our coal to the gas works we obtain 
cleanly and smokeless fuels—gas and coke— 
which can serve us tor heating, cooking, 
water-heating, lighting and power, in fact for 
all purposes, more efficiently than crude coal 
can do. And, in addition, by adopting this 
course we preserve for our use all the valuable 
by-products—drugs, dyes, fertilisers, motor 
spirits, etc.—which lie hidden in the untreated 
coal, the “black diamonds” which are our 
most valuable national asset. 


Ss u eZ 





THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


5C.14 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 
Investigation & Foresight 


a AURELIUS wrote 
of his adoptive father, his 
predecessor, the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius: 

“I observed too his habit of 
careful inquiry in all matters 
of deliberation, and his persist- 
ency, and that he never stopped 
his investigation through being 
satisfied with appearances which 
first present themselves, and to 
foresee things a long way off 
and to provide for the Bax Bog 


Fo eee ewer meeceseseuneeeeeeeste a 





Were he alive to-day the wise 
Emperor would evidently have 
if studied the matter of Insurance 
4 in all its phases. 


eer eeetc: bese erunetONCt GS) Seas Sete Seen eaten 


Being able “to foresee things a 
long way off and to provide,” 
he would have provided against 
accidents, patet fires, and the 
twilight days of old age. 

Such universal protection as is 
afforded by the Policies of the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
would have made an irresistible 
appeal to the wise philosopher. 
Surely there are those amongst 
us as wise to-day ? 
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Why not learn for yourself how 
universally the Policies of the 
“Motor Union” protect you? 
*M.U.1.”—Means Universal 
I nsurance. 

Any enquiry regarding any or 
all forms of Insurance entails 
no obligation—will result in no 
importunities, but many oppor- 
tunities instead. Simply address 
—a postcard will do— 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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To maintain a smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 

Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Post Card brings List, 


EASTMAN & SON, Ltd., 


for over 100 years the 
London Dyers & Cleaners, 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 
Branches Everywhere, 











THE | 
TAILOR: VALE 


SERVICE 








Which is the best 
breakfast food ? 


There are many ways of judging. By flavour, digesti- 
bility, economy, caso of preparation and nutritive 
value. Fairly tested upon any of these grounds the 
award must be given to 


Pp 


and cnalysis justifies the verdict, proving it much 
superior in ali essentials to any similar food. Here 
aro the actual figures: Moisture, 8.08% ; Fat, 1.15%; 
Protein, 12.55% ; Sugars, 10.34%; Starch, 66.36% ; 
Natural Salts, 1.52%. (In ordinary manufactur-d foods 
this item would consist largely of added common salt.) 

Tho analyst says :—‘ The constituents of the food 
will nourish nerve, muscle and bone. The raw materials 
from which the food is manufactured are of the highest 
quality and — : 

It is good for all ages, but especially so for growing 
children. 


“P.R.” Breakfast Food is all British 
requires no preparation ; can be taken with or without sugar ; served 
direct from packet with milk or with stewed fruit, &c. 

Sold by the leading London Stores, Health Food Stores and High- 
class Grocers. 

10}d. per full-size packet. 
SAMPLE FREE for 2d. stamp to cover postage. 

Where there is no Agent we offer to send 12 packets carriage paid 


for 11s. 
The Wallace “P.R.” Foods Co., Ltd. 
23 TOTTENHAM LANE, 
HORNSEY, LONDON, N.8. 
UNNUONUUUUDEONONAUUELROGY: EOEGOOQOUOUOGOOOOOUUTEOQOGOUCEOQO4G000G000000000ENU0U00UtTEE 
° P.R.” COFFEE ( Pale-roasted) is perfect for 


flavour, aids digestion, and does not injure the nerves. 


OU 
WOMEN EEE 
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The Steward of our Lord. 


@, The world has learned by experience that in 
every military campaign the supply of munitions jg 
one vital condition of success. The Holy Scriptures 
are indispensable munitions for the Church's missionary 
campaign; and the Bible Society forms the arsenaj 
from which they are drawn. This service the Society 
renders without expense to the missions themselves — 
acting, in Bishop Gore’s words, ‘‘ as our Lord’s steward 
in this great matter.” 

«I, Christian missionaries confess, with Bishop 
Steere, that all their work ‘‘is unsound, apart from a 
vernacular Bible.” To secure accurate translations 
of the Scriptures throughout the mission-field, and to 
provide editions to meet the wants of each tribe and 
peoples must needs bo a complex and costly problem, 
The Bible Society relieves missionary boards of this 
heavy part of the missionary task. 


@, The enterprises and conquests of Christian 
missions are constantly creating new and imperious 
claims upon the Society. It has never refused to 
publish a duly authenticated version of Scripture in a 
new tongue. It sends out the Gospel in some fresh 
language on an average once every five weeks. 


@, The Society's immense popular editions are now 
costing three or four times as much to produce as they 
did before the war. But at any cost the Society will 
faithfully carry on its service as a steward of the 
mysteries of God. 

Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


See EEE — . - —_ 


PORT WINE. 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 
5Qs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 





A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 








“= CHARACTER OF CRAVEN ORE. 
HAS NOT CHANGED SINCE 1867. 


It is still cured in the natural way—the 

way, the old expensive way 

that is the RIGHT way. 
Of all tobacconists. 


Buy a Tin of 


Craven 
MIXTURE 
To-day. 

2ozs, 2/5d, 
4ozs. 4/10d. 


Made by Carreras Ltd, 
Eat. 1788. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. 


patient 
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A_REMARKABLE_ BOOK 
THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 


By R. H. TAWNEY, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
‘ Crown 8vo. 250 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 

No thoughtful man can afford to ignore Mr. Tawney’s brilliant new book- 
It is, says the Sunday Times, “ a forceful and logical plea for a reconsideration 
of our social and industrial conditions,” and, in the opinion of the Daily Mail, 
“Mr, Tawney does real service to the community by writing such a moderate 
and clearly argued work.” The Friend describos it as “a book that is as noble 
jn spirit as it is common sense, It would be difficult to over-estimate its value.” 


THE NEW STONE AGE 


IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
By J. M. TYLER, Emeritus Professor of Biology, Amherst 
College. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

In this book, based upon the important archaeological discoveries of the last 
two decades, the life of early man is reconstructed in a most interesting way. 
The Scotsman describes it as “a fascinating volume. . . Fresh and curious 
problems in anthropology, in arts and industries, in migrations, even in morals 
and religion, start up on every hand.” 


THE ODYSSEY 


Translated into English in the original metre by FRANCIS 
CAULFEILD, B.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This, declares the Spectator, is “‘ the version needed for our age. A fascinating 

. Besides being a good English poem, Mr. Caulieild’s Odyssey has 

Homeric spiit, or, let us say, the Odysseyan spirit, most success- 

avid, Lishop-Designate of 





book. . . 
caught the true 
fully.” The book contains an introduction by Dr. 
St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. 


THE PASTON LETTERS 


as transcribed by Sir JOHN FENN. A selection arranged and 
edited by ALICE D. GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. Post 8vo. 
With a map of Norfolk. 145s. net. 

“The average reader,”” says the Spectator, “ will find the Paston Letters treated 
In this way, highly interesting and often amusing; they reflect the life of the 
fifteenth century in Norfolk and London as no other documents do.”” In the 
opinion of the Manchester Guardian, “ this is an excellent selection. . . . The 
concise introduction is a brief, illuminating survey of the whole field.” 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











SANDS & CO. 
GILDERSLEEVES. 


A Novel by G. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. A year in the 
life of a young High School Mistress in the early part of 
the present century. Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


DANTE’S MYSTIC LOVE. 


A Study of the Vita Nuova and tho Odes from an allegorical 
point of view. By MARIANNE KAVANAGH. Crown 
$Svo. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


POPE PIUS IX. A Study. 
By J. HERBERT WILLIAMS, Author of “ Inspiration.” 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. net. 


London: 15 King Street, Covont Garden. 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falis Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“* Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“Tho new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Londoa, S.W. 1. 


MINHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
For information apply to the Hon. Secretary, 10 Clifford St., Bond Street, W.1. 








PSTAIBRBS AND DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on reccipt of two stampa, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bri ad, Victorla, S.W., to whom Sub- 
Seriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
—Bankers, Messra. BARCLAY and 0O., 1 Pall Mali East, S.W. 








MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


History of Persia. 
By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., 
C.B., C.M.G. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged. With 7 Maps and 193 Illustrations. ‘Two 
Vols. 8vo. £3 ros, net. 

The Daily Chronicle-—" As it stands at present it is a classic 
work of great value and extraordinary interest.” 


A 





Greek Medicine in Rome: 
The Fitzpatrick Lectures on the History of Medicine 
delivered at the Royal College of Physicians of London 
in 1909-1910. WITH OTHER HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 volumes. 7s. 6d. 
volume. 

POCKET EDITION. 
with gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
6s. net per volume. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
3s. net each. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
New Atlases. 
A New Edition of the Handy Royal Atlas. 


53 Maps with many inset Maps and Plans, and full 
Geographical Index. £3 tos. net. 


World Wide Atlas. 
128 pp. Maps, 99 pp. Index. 15s. net. 


Multum in Parvo Atlas. 
too Maps and full Index. 3s. od. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 





net pet 


23 volumes, printed on thin paper 
blue cloth, 


26 volumes. Blue cloth, 








‘* This is a valuable and significant 
political document. Mr. Nabokoff is 
far-sighted and calm in judgment and 
he writes with deep insight of the dis- 
turbing events of the last seven years.”’ 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ORDEAL 
OF A DIPLOMAT 


By 
CONSTANTIN NABOKOFF. 
Demy §8vo. 15s. net. 
‘‘A plain-spoken and impressive 


volume. This is a book which all 
politicians ought to take into con- 
sideration—a book of searching and 
really vital appeal.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


* * * * * » 


A real love story by the author of 
‘‘ The Passionate Spectator.”’ 


THE 
GLORIOUS 
HOPE 


By JANE BURR. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A story of the gaiety of life in New 
York. 


** Extremely bright and amusing.”’ 
—Truth. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND LARGE EDITION IN THE PRESS. 21s. net. 





METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List, 





THE REIGN OF 
RELATIVITY 


VISCOUNT HALDANE 


The Times.—‘ There is no doubt that LEinstein’s 
theory is very disturbing. It has divided the scientific 
world into at least two camps, it has perturbed philo- 
sophers and bewildered newspaper readers. Lord 
Haldane’s volume gives us fresh hope. He is not a 
mathematician; he is a philosopher, and as a philo- 
sopher he undertakes to explain to us the theory of 
relativity. He does more: Ejnstein’s theory is to be 
exhibited as merely a special case of a much more 
comprehensive principle which shall serve also to illu- 
minate the problems of philosophy, of statesmanship, 
and of the citizen’s daily life.” 

The Sunday Times.—‘ Hence the peculiar quality 
of his work when he expounds Einstein or any other 
difficult writer. You get a presentation as much clearer 
than the original work as the judgment of a capable 
judge is clearer than the mosaic of evidence which it 
pieces together and recapitulates. In fact, Lord Haldane 
has done for contemporary philosophy what he is 
specially qualified to do—he has taken in hand an 
enormous mass of intricate, often contradictory, some- 
times apparently irrelevant, evidence, and composed a 
considered judgment in which we admire the beauty 
and unity of a whole.” 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS LIFE 


AND OTHER ROMANCES. By MARY CHOL- 
MONDELEY. A new book from Miss Cholmondeley 
is an event, all too rare, for the wide circle of admirers 
of her distinctive work. Here is depicted some of 
the many forms in which Romance waylays men and 
women on life’s highway. 6s. net. 


LETTERS TO NOBODY, 1908-1913. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, 
G.C.L.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. The fact that the writer 
—at the age of sixty—embarked on the direction of 
the Finances of India, and indulged in the shooting 
of all the dangerous game of India, takes this book 
out of the category of the usual work on big-game 
shooting. 12s. net. 


T. A. B. THOMAS ALLNUTT, 
SECOND EARL BRASSEY 


A MEMOIR. By the Rev. FRANK PARTRIDGE, 
M.A. Imperialism, Devolution, Church Finance, 
Mining in Sardinia, Yeomanry, Sport, Forestry 
absorbed Lord Brassey’s energies, and this variety 
of occupations gives additional interest to the study 
of a remarkable personality. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


FRANK MAXWELL, Brig.-General, 


V.c., C.S.L., D.S.O. A MEMOIR AND SOME 
LETTERS. Edited by his Wife. Frank Maxwell was 
A.D.C. to Lord Kitchener in South Africa, and sub- 
sequently Military Secretary to Lord Hardinge when 
Viceroy of India. In France during the Great War 
he commanded the 27th Infantry Brigade of the 9th 
(Scottish) Division. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 


Based on the Philosophy of Lao-Tse. By H. BOREL. 
Translated by M. E. REYNOLDS. (A new volume 
in ‘‘ The Wisdom of the East ’’ Series.) 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TRADITIONS of EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE. From Homer te Dante. 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor Emeritus of 
English in Harvard University. 28s. net. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W.1: 


ey, 


A REAL SUCCESS. The Novel of the Day, 
MY THREE HUSBANDS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

The diverting and very candid autobiography of a thrice. 
married woman who, now a widow, is not enellling to try again 
as she claims to have acquired sufficient experience to ensure 
success. 

“ Delightful verve and vivacity . . . sprinkled with epigrams 
which would have done credit to a Wilde.”—J. C. Squre in 
The Observer. 

“Very frank, lively, and entertaining.”—Truth. 

“Clever and amusing.” —Daily News. 





EINSTEIN’S OWN BOOK. 
RELATIVITY : THE SPECIAL AND THE 
GENERAL THEORY 


By ALBERT EINSTEIN, Pb.D., Professor of Physics 
at the University of Berlin. Translated by Roserr W. 
Lawson, D.Sc., Sheffield University. With a portrait and 
Five Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Professor Einstein’s own exposition is as clear and simple 
as could be expected, and the book is of exceptional interest.” 
—Athenaeum. 


Second Edition Nearly Ready. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 


Chosen by A. M. With an Introduction by ROBERT 
LYND. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 

“An anthology which will challenge comparison with any 
such selection ever made and which is by far the finest dealing 
with modern verse. A. M.’s good taste is superb.’’—Aberdeen 
Daily Journal. 

“A. M.’s book is a delight. It is of a pocketable size, yet 
between its beautiful blue and gold covers infinite riches are 
brought together. We have read it to the last word, and un- 
hesitatingly pronounce it the best and most comprehensive 
collection of modern verse we have read.’’—/Scott’s Pvctorial. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRY 
By JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Se., D.Phil. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

This work is intended to make available for the ordinary man 
the results of recent experimental work in psychology. The 
topics treated include: Efficiency of Work, Fatigue, Economy 
of Movement, Vocational Tests, Salesmanship, Advertising, &c. 

THE WORLD CHAMPION’S BOOK 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
By W. T. TILDEN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“* An index to a very alert mind and worthy of close attention 
by every student of the modern game.’’—J'ield. 
“His teaching is most sound. No player can fail to learn 
something from what Mr. Tilden has to say.”—Times. 
‘** Most fascinating of all lawn tennis books.”—Lvening News. 


LAWN TENNIS UP TO DATE 


By S. POWELL BLACKMORE. With many [Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A comprehensive book for the beginner and tournament 
player alike, with invaluable original contributions from the 
greatest International players of to-day. It contains a searching 
analysis of stroke production in all its various branches. 


TWENTY YEARS OF LAWN TENNIS: 


Some Personal Memories. 
By A. WALLIS MYERS, C.B.E. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author, lawn tennis editor of The Field, who is himself 
a well-known player, and has captained British teams abroad, 
surveys with first-hand knowledge and intimate incident the 
twentieth-century rise of a universal pastime. 

W. T. TitpEN says: ‘“ Mr. Wallis Myers has contributed a 
fine piece of work to Lawn Tennis literature.” 

Muir. LENGLEN says: “The most interesting book on the 


” 


game. 


With a Portrait. Demy 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


WHectvor & WESLEY, Ltd. have the largest stock in the country of 
Books in ali Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers. 
LIBRARIES CR SMALL PARCELS PURGHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence each, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C©. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 
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A GREAT NARRATIVE POEM 


By the Author of “Spoon River Anthology.” 
** As engrossing as the best novel to be found on a bookstall.” 


Demy 8vo. 


Price 20s, net. 


OMESDAY BOOK 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


WHAT GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


TIMES.— An impressive and an important work.” 
MORNING POST.—“A new Sordello.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH (column review by Mr. ARTHUR WAUGH). 
—‘‘It is not difficult to imagine that ‘Domesday Book’ 
will enjoy an enormous reputation for it is certainly 


” 


a remarkable work. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— Evidently a new spirit 
is abroad in American literature, challenging the con- 
veutional verdicts of the majority, and Mr. Masters, in 
his passion for truth, should exercise a deep influence on 
the younger school of writers.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Its wide sweep and extraordinary philosophic 
range in speculations over the meaning and purpose of a 
woman’s love give it a rare dramatic interest.” 





THINK OF DOMESDAY BOOK. 





LIVERPOOL POST.—“ A wonderful and monumental narra- 
tive poem never fails to rise at great moments to a 
sombre magnificence of phrase the power of the work 
and its significance are never in question.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—*‘ As remarkable as anythny since 
Bayley’s Festus.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘ Holds the reader like a novel by 
Balzac greatly conceived and as greatly executed. 

We are giad that our age has men of so large a spirit 
as to carry through a task so great, who can see poetry 
not merely as an instrument of decorative art, but a lever 
for the uplift of a nation and thereby of the world.” 

ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL.—“ This is not a book which 

one can read once and lay aside for all time; it lures the 

reader back, which is a sign of genius.” 

CLEMENT K. SHORTER in the SPHERE.—‘‘ A masterly 

attempt to present a human soul froim the cradle to the 

grave. A great book.” 


Mr. 


What the “Spectator” thinks of DOMESDAY BOOK 


“The plot is a little like that of The Ring and the Book, and this was perhaps the model which gave Mr. Lee 


Masters the idea of writing in verse; it proved a most unfortunate notion. 
could not have failed to be exceedingly interesting, but, alas! he has rendered it in blank verse of sprawling 
We wish that he would give it us back again in prose, for it is full of interesting stuff.’’ 


mediocrity. .. 


Related in curt prose, the book 


oO 


What the Publisher of DOMESDAY BOOK thinks of the “Spectator’s” opinion. 


Mr. Nash cannot imagine a greater insult to a poet than the suggestion that he should convert his poem into 


prose. 


If the concluding sentence of the Speciaior’s review is not meant to be offensive to one of America’s 


distinguished men of letters, it at any rate gives that unfortunate impression. 


Read DOMESDAY BOOK and see whether you prefer the judgment of the Spectator to that of the othe1 


great newspapers quoted. 


WHAT DOMESDAY BOOK RECORDS. 





DOMESDAY BOOK is the life-story of Elenor Murray, a young woman of exceptional attainments, bc. 
and vigour of life, who is found dead, in mysterious circumstances, on the river bank near Starved Rock. 
coroner, William Merival, a student of life, holds the inquest. 
its petals even in darkness.” In her death is what seems spiritual waste. 


the evidence of all who knew her, to find why. 


“a prodigal flower that never shut 
It is for Merival, piecing together 


Elenor was 


We see her through many eyes—the passionate mother, her lovers, and many others. 


As fold on fold, the story unwraps, we are gripped more tightly. 


pages it never drags. 


It is a novel in poetry, and for all its 390 





THE MESSAGE OF DOMESDAY BOOK 


‘The message of DOMESDAY BOOK is this: ‘To live for oneself is a very little thing ; to live for others is 


the greatest thing in life. 





At all good Bookshops and Libraries. 





EVELEIGH NASH COMPANY, 


LTD. 148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET in Western Europe, 1909-1920 


By W. A. PROPERT. With a chapter on the music by EUGENE Goossens. Royal 4to. {6 6s. net. 
A critical and historical account of the achievements and ideals of the Diaghilev Ballet, magnificently produced and illustrated 





with sixty-three facsimile plates, thirty-six of which are in full colour, from original drawings for scenes, costumes, and cur 
by BAKST, BENOIS, DERAIN, GONTCHAROVA, LARIONOV, MATISSE, PICASSO, and other famous artists, 


tains, 


The edition is strictly limited to 500 numbered copies, and is printed on specially made paper and superbly bound. 
Send for prospectus and ovder form. 





New editions of the following books are now ready : 


WORKS. 6s. net. 


By MAX BEERBOHM 


THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE. 





3s. 6d. net. MORE. 6s. net, 





IRELAND UNFREED : 

POEMS OF 1921, 

By SIR WILLIAM WATSON. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
(uniform with the author’s other works), 3s. 6d. net. 
Eloquent poems on the tragedy of Ireland, in which the poet 
pleads for justice and humanity. 


Cloth 


IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED TO You 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON. With an Introduction by 
LORD WEARDALE. Paper. 2s. 6d. net. : 


A vivid and absorbing account of the present starvation and 
despair in Central Europe, and a warning of imminent chaos 
and revolution. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


SPANISH ROYAL TAPESTRIES 


By ALBERT F. CALVERT. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HOMES OF THE PAST 
By Ww. H. HELM. With 59 Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink 
drawings by A. C. CHAPPEROW. Demy j4to. {2 2s. net. 


A sketch of domestic buildings and life in England from the Norman to the 
Georgian age; with a proposal for preserving certain typical houses, each to 
be furnished as an example of its own time. . 

By WALTER G. BELL, author of ‘ Unknown London,” 
“The Great Fire of London,” &c. 6s. 6d. net. 


A second volume in the style of ‘‘ Unknown London,” describing the lesser- 
kuown treasures of the metropolis, by the well-known historian of London. 


HISTORIC PARIS 
By JETTAS. WOLFF. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


THE ESCAPING CLUB 
By A. J. EVANS. Crown 8vo. 


THE ROUGH ROAD 

By W. J. LOCKE. New cheap edition. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“* The most delightful of Mr. Locke’s many delightful stories.”—Truth. 


UNDER THE HILL, and Other Essays in Prose 
and Verse 

New Edition. 

BEARDSLEY. 





Tos, 6d. net. 


6s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


By AUBREY 
Crown 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 





RECENT SUCCESSES. 
THE TOWER OF LONDON 


By WALTER G. BELL, author of ‘‘ The Great Fire of London,” 
“Unknown London,” &c. With 11 drawings by HAnsiip 





FLETCHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“* Here again, Mr. Bell, as in his previous books on the ‘Great Fire ’ and 
* Unknown London,” has shown a rare combination of historical accuracy 


and literary skill. His book is one that no visitor to the Tower should be 
without.”— Morning Post. 


THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA AND ITS 


STORY 
By GEOFFREY CLARKE, IC.S. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Mr. Clarke’s book is a bright and popular history of the growth of the Post 
Office in India from humble beginnings in 1854 to the vast organisation of the 
present day. 

“The story of a remarkable achievement.”—Times, 


By CHARLES KINGSTON. Demy 8vo. With 8 Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 
“* Some of the most fascinating stories of super-rogues and their guile. = 
There is nothing in ‘Sherlock Holmes’ stranger or more fasciuating.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


A PAINTER IN PALESTINE 


By DONALD MAXWELL. With an Introduction by thie 
DEAN OF ROCHESTER. Illustrated by the author. Cloth, 


6s. 6d. net. 

The story of an impromptu pilgrimage through the Holy Land 
with Bible and sketch-book. 

“* Mr. Maxwell as artist is very favourably known; and the sketches in this 
book are capital examples of his free technique and sure eye for the pictorial 
His letterpress is attractive too; his style be easy and unconventional, and 
his personal experiences brightly told.”—The Times. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A NEW GUINEA 


MAGISTRATE 
By Capt. C. A. W. MONCKTON, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8yo. 21s. net. 4th Edition now ready. 





NEW _AND FORTHCOMING FICTION 





ELLA KEEPS HOUSE 


By JESSIE CHAMPION, author of Pe ays be Wife,” &c. 
““* Ella Keeps House’ is so good o 


i y Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
its kind that for my lighter reading in future I shall go to Miss Champion . 


. . she 


is thoroughly modern, and is possessed of shrewd common sense.”—S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Express. 


THE DARK GERALDINE 


By JOHN FERGUSON, author of “ Stealthy Terror.” 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. John Ferguson is one of the few writers of recent years who scored an immediate success with his first book, “‘ Stealthy 


Terror,”” a cheap edition of which was demanded soon after publication. 


Mr. Ferguson’s classical English and quiet, 


deliberate style considerably heighten the affect of his tale of adventure. 


THE WRONG TWIN 


By HARRY LEON WILSON, author of ‘‘ Ma Pettengill.” ‘‘ Ruggles of Red Gap,” &c. 


Cloth. 8s.6d.net. (Ready next week.) 





GENERAL BRAMBLE., Translated from the French of ANDRE MAUROIS, author of “ The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble.” (Cr. 8yo. 5s, met. (Ready shortly.) 


FIGURES OF EARTH. By JAMES BRANCH CABELL, author of “ Jurgen,” &c. 
PRISONERS OF STATE. By E. SHAW COWLEY. 8s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO STREET, W. 1. 


8s. 6d. net. (Ready shortly.) 
(Ready shortly.) 
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